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ON THE STREETS OF LONDON 


By William C. Edgar 


Lonpvon, Ene., Sept. 27, 1918. 

DWARD BOK, editor of the Ladies’ 
E Home Journal, arrived in England 

a few weeks ago in company with a 
number of American editors who are the 
guests of the British government. On 
Sept. 24 the Times published an inter- 
view with him under the caption “An 
American Editor’s Indictment,” in which 
Mr. Bok denounced “the apparently un- 
controlled solicitation of our boys by wom- 
en on the London streets.” 

He said he had been in a great many 
large cities, but he had never seen “a more 
disgraceful condition than it witnessed in 
the London streets every evening.” “Our 
boys are openly solicited, not only by pros- 
titutes, but by scores of amateur girls.” 
He pointed out the virtue of American 
cities in contrast to the vice of London, 
and said “the British government has, 
therefore, a precedent established—a con- 
crete example of a government successful- 
ly grappling with this problem.” 

“But,” continued the editor of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, “all this is of small 
avail if we send our soldiers, clean-blood- 
ed and strong-limbed, over here only to be 
poisoned and wrecked in the London 
streets. We should not be asked to send 
our boys here to be morally crucified.” 
“If the American woman knew what was 
going on here in the streets of London, 
there would be an outcry that, in volume 
and quality, would be extremely unpleas- 
ant to the people of Great Britain. Fur- 
thermore, it might prove to be a serious 
factor in an agitation to check the flow 
of American troops.” 

Mr. Bok said much more in the same 
tone of aroused and indignant American 
virtue, looking from the standpoint of a 
cleansed and purified nation upon the de- 
grading and debasing laxity of its care- 
less ally, holding the British government 
responsible for allowing such traffic “to 
go on apparently with its sanction.” He 
was told that there was “a public acqui- 
escence with this traffic based on the argu- 
ment that the men who are making the 
great sacrifice must be permitted certain 
indulgences while away from home,” but 
he could not believe this. 

The editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
could not believe “that the moral stand- 
ards of the decent people of Great Brit- 
ain and of the United States differ so 
widely on such a fundamental question.” 
If so, he said, “I have read my British 
history wrongly.” He thus concluded: 
“As a matter of simple fair play to the 
\merican boys and to the American wom- 
en, the evil should be stamped out at 
once. It must be, It is inconceivable that 
‘) grave a danger to our troops should be 
allowed to go on.” 

In an article in the Daily Mail of Sept. 
16, Mr. Bok reiterates his indictment of 
the streets of London, and intimates that 
it is his intention to encourage a moral 
crusade among the women in America and 
England to “bring such a pressure of 
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public opinion upon the government as to 
compel action. It is futile to say that it 
is impossible to do so; we have done it in 
the United States, and what can be done 
there can be done here.” 

Thus Mr. Bok, very freshly from most 
virtuous Philadelphia, who, during his 
brief stay in England, has, I am informed, 
passed but three nights in this wicked city 
of London, being for the most part en- 
gaged, since his arrival here, in travelling 
about the country inspecting its war ac- 
tivities, has already qualified himself, with 
true American promptitude and efficiency, 
to sit in judgment upon the authorities, 
upon the devoted men and women who 
have been co-operating with them in the 
suppression of vice in the streets, and pro- 
poses, unless matters are immediately 
remedied to his satisfaction, to involve 
the women of America in a campaign of 
indignant protest. 

He is here as the guest of the very gov- 
ernment whose zeal and good faith he 
thus publicly challenges, and he was 
brought here for the purpose, as he him- 
self says, of helping “to cement in every 
way possible the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States.” He pro- 
ceeds to do this by taking his brief and 
entirely superficial observations as the 
basis of an attack upon the,.British gov- 
ernment and an implicd reflection upon 
the moral standards of the British people, 
and proposes to follow it by sowing the 
dragon’s teeth of fear and distrust among 
the women of America whose sons and 
brothers in the American army are obliged, 
on their way to France, to pass near this 
city, which Mr. Bok esteems a plague spot 
of vice. 

Mr. Bok has now gone to France with 
his associate editors, and I fairly shudder 
to think what his judgment of the streets 
of Paris will be. If he is going to be 
consistent in his great moral crusade, to 
be inaugurated, no doubt, through the col- 
umns of the Ladies’ Home Journal, he 
will have to indict the government of 
France-also, and thus the wives, mothers 
and sisters (especjally those who have no 
husbands, sons and brothers in the Ameri- 
can army) will be moved to a crusade 
directed toward still another ally. 

Before American women commit them- 
selves to any concerted movement in this 
direction, such as Mr. Bok evidently con- 
templates the vigorous exploitation of; 
before they add to their already sufficient- 
ly great anxieties concerning those whom 
Mr. Bok refers to as “our boys”; before 
this mischievous form of hysteria makes 
headway in the United States, as it cer- 
tainly will if Mr. Bok and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal start it, I do most earnest- 
ly hope that, in this matter, American 
women will not proceed upon the mistaken 
hypothesis that the streets of London are 
a hotbed of vice; that American soldiers 


here who do not, deliberately and will- 
fully, desire to go wrong, are exposed to 
unusual temptations; that every possible 
provision, short of stringent military reg- 
ulations, impossible and wholly imprac- 
tical in a city of seven million civilian in- 
habitants, is not being made for their se- 
curity and comfort; or, finally, that the 
authorities, backed by the full force of 
British public opinion, have not been put- 
ting forth every effort to minimize vice 
and protect the man in uniform from the 
harpies that would exploit him. 

In a matter of this sort it is always easy 
for the superficial newcomer to criticize 
and denounce, to generalize from isolated 
instances coming under his observation, to 
confuse vice with mere rowdyism on the 
streets and the free-and-easy method of 
men and women not careful of appear- 
ances. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to sit in judgment upon those who are 
striving to accomplish the suppression of 
vice; but those who have carefully inves- 
tigated the problem know well how diffi- 
cult is its satisfactory solution, especially 
in a great city. 

This is made harder in London during 
war-time by an inadequate police force, 
and by the existence of a large floating 
population, constantly changing and 
shifting, composed of men unrestrained 
by family ties and women many of whom 
are unscrupulous and predatory. 

It is always an unpleasant and thank- 
less task to defend the status quo in a 
discussion of this kind. It puts one in 
the attitude of compromising with or 
apologizing for vice, and attempting to 
minimize its dangers. One feels more in- 
clined to pass by on the other side of the 
subject, and “let George do it.” Mr. Bok’s 
indictment was, no doubt, as conscientious 
as it was tactless and ungracious under 
the circumstances of his presence in Eng- 
land. As Mrs. Scott-James says, in last 
night’s Evening Standard, “it is a little 
bewildering for those who have been striv- 
ing during the past two or three years to 
improve the condition of the streets for 
men on leave, to find that so many Ameri- 
cans seem to be under the impression that 
the problem is one which they are reveal- 
ing to us in the eleventh hour.” 

Several Englishmen who talked with 
me about Mr. Bok’s interview were resent- 
ful and indignant, saying that he ignored 
and attempted to discredit the really ef- 
fective work that had been done by hard- 
working men and women to safeguard 
the visiting soldiery, and that, since he 
was a guest of the country, an English- 
man could not very well challenge his ex- 
aggerations without being discourteous. 
Many Americans now in London greatly 
deplored his ill-timed and ill-advised crit- 
icism of the British government and I 
was urged to reply to him. 

I did so, with much reluctance, in a 


communication to the Times, which ap- 
peared on Sept. 25, the day after the pub- 
lication of Mr. Bok’s “indictment.” It 
was as follows: 

“As an American, and moreover an 
American editor, may I be permitted to 
relpy to ‘An American Editor’s Indict- 
ment’ in the Times of Sept. 24, wherein 
Mr. Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, of Philadelphia, protests against ‘the 
apparently. uncontrolled solicitation of 
our boys by women on the London streets,’ 
by ‘our boys’ meaning American soldiers, 
whom he describes as ‘clean-blooded and 
strong-limbed, being sent over here ‘only 
to be poisoned and wrecked in the Lon- 
don streets’? 

“Mr. Bok will, I hope, pardon me for 
saying that, in the section of the United 
States whence I come, this kind of talk . 
would be termed ‘hogwash.’ The average 
American soldier who comes to London 
is no more ‘clean-blooded and strong- 
limbed’ than the average British boy, and 
his parents are no more solicitous for his 
moral welfare than British parents. 

“No American soldier accustomed to 
walk the streets of his own large cities 
after dark needs to be accompanied by 
a guardian in the streets of London at 
the present time. Furthermore, the ap- 
pearance of the women and girls who hang 
about therein for the purpose of exploit- 
ing soldiers is such as to afford no tempta- 
tion whatever to the aforesaid ‘clean- 
blooded and strong-limbed.’ The Ameri- 
can soldier who would fall a prey to their 
toothless and bedraggled charms must be 
exceedingly anxious to be ‘poisoned and 
wrecked’; so determined, indeed, that the 
most stringent police regulations would 
be powerless to protect or prevent him. 

“IT have been visiting London at inter- 
vals for nearly thirty years, and in all 
my experience I have never found its 
street life so free of objectionable features 
of the kind described by Mr. Bok. In this 
respect, the contrast between the past and 
the present is remarkable, especially when 
the number of men here for a brief time 
and seeking dissipation of a certain sort 
is considered. London has no recognized 
‘red-light’ district and no houses of ill 
fame, ‘promenades’ have been abolished 
and ‘solicitation’ is forbidden and pen- 
alized. 

“T was in Philadelphia, Mr. Bok’s own 
delightful city, in May last. It was then, 
I was informed, under martial law; its 
population is less than one-fourth that of 
London, and it is not a rendezvous for 
soldiers and sailors on leave or preparing 
to enter active service, nevertheless, can- 
dor compels me to say that, as far as I 
am able to judge by superficial observa- 
tion, such as that necessarily given to the 
subject by the editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal during his brief stay here, the 
streets in the vicinity of the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, were more 
filled with courtesans, covertly if not 
openly plying their trade, than any of the 
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streets of London I have seen, and I have 
been here since the middle of July, and 
during that time have walked about Lon- 
don at all hours of the day and night. In 
his personal investigation, Mr. Bok was 
probably unaware that solicitation of the 
sort he denounces is never experienced in 
London unless invited by the male.” 

Since the foregoing appeared, discussion 
of the issue in the London press has been 
general, In a letter to the Times, John 
Masefield indorses Mr. Bok, contrasting, 
illogically, I think, the stringent regula- 
tions in the camps, barracks and naval 
and flying stations in the United States 
with the situation in London, which is 
not under military discipline. 

Mr. Powell, president of the advisory 
committee of the Y. M..C. A., says: “It 
is not for us Americans to suggest to the 
British authorities what they should do to 
regulate their own social questions, but, 
if they deal with this problem, it will be 
most welcome to us who are trying to in- 
sure the social welfare of American sol- 
diers passing through England. That a 
real evil exists is known to all of us. Amer- 
ican mothers may be alarmed at it, but 
their alarm would be greatly minimized 
if they knew the question was receiving 
real attention, and an effort at control 
was being made.” 

The Bishop of London said: “It is 
apathy of the man about town that makes 
the matter so difficult to deal with.” In 
a cable to the Chicago Daily News, Ed- 
ward Price Bell says: 

“That the social evil exists in London, 
throughout Great Britain and throughout 
Europe nobody will deny. That it exists 
in the United States, even after war 
measures have done their utmost, I fancy 
few will deny. That it exists in London 
or in any other part of the British Isles 
in an abnormal or especially appalling de- 
gree, I do not believe, nor do our best- 
informed military authorities believe so.” 

Contemporary comment on my reply to 
Mr. Bok’s “indictment” seems to center 
on the use of the word “hogwash” as de- 
scriptive of his language. It is evidently 
new to the British public. I admit it is 
not elegant, and perhaps I should not have 
applied it to words of the editor of a 
ladies’ publication; it is too rude and 
masculine, “Gruel” would have been more 
appropriate, no doubt, but, when I wrote 
it, I was thinking, somewhat indignantly, 
that whatever might be the life of Lon- 
don’s streets, after all, it was no concern 
of Mr. Bok’s, even conceding that he was 
authorized to protest in the name of 
American women ! 

For this reason: there are no American 
soldiers stationed in London, and, of all 
the men found in uniform in the streets, 
many thousands of them, Americans con- 
stitute the very smallest fraction. Ap- 
parently, most of those wearing the 
American uniform here are Y. M. C. A. 
men, and assuredly the morals of these 
impeccable young gentlemen are not in 
danger of contamination! 

The comparatively few American sol- 
diers and sailors in London are here on 
leave, and, presumably, by permission of 
their officers. If, therefore, this city be 
the sink of iniquity imagined by Mr. Bok, 
there is a very simple way of protecting 
the “elean-blooded and strong-limbed” 
from being “poisoned and wrecked in the 
streets of London.” Their duty does not 
require their presence here. The plague- 
spot can be readily avoided. It is merely 
a matter of military discipline; men who 
cannot be trusted alone after dark should 
be refused leave of absence, or, if they 
must visit this vice-infested city, let them 
be personally conducted during their stay 
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by some trustworthy nurse, warranted 
alcohol-proof and vice-exempt. 

It is to be regretted that, before Mr. 
Bok rushed precipitately to his conclu- 
sions, he did not ascertain just how many 
American soldiers and sailors were ex- 
posed to the temptations of this modern 
Babylon, and, before indicting the govern- 
ment and the people of Great Britain for 
moral laxity in failing to protect them, he 
did not ascertain just what proportion 
of the seven million people in London they 
constituted, or even what proportion of 
the uniformed men to be seen on the 
streets are Americans. These facts would 
have determined the right of an American 
to protest in the name of American 
women, 

The streets of London are dark, and ap- 
pearances are deceptive; it is not safe to 
generalize on insufficient data. Having 
seen one American soldier yielding to 
drink and the wiles of the predatory siren, 
and Picadilly and the Strand teeming with 
soldiers and sailors, and women with and 
among them, presumably all of evil intent, 
it is easy to draw conclusions that are in- 
correct. 

I had an example of drawing mistaken 
conclusions from insufficient evidence my- 
self the other night. I went to a picture 
show, and when it was half over, a young 
man in a naval uniform and a woman took 
seats adjoining me. In the semi-darkness 
of the place I could not see whether or 
not the man was an officer, and the wom- 
an sat next to me. She took off her hat 
and pinned it to the cushioned railing in 
front of us. She placed her head upon 
his shoulder and her cheek against his. 
He put his arm around her waist and 
drew her very close to him. 

There they sat during the remainder of 
the play, immovable and close-locked in 
each other’s arms. I looked the other 
way, embarrassed and indignant that what 
I thought was shameless love-making 
should go on thus publicly in a first-class 
theatre. Then, at the end, when the lights 
were turned up, the woman put on her 
hat and her light wrap and, as she did so, 
she turned her face toward me. 

It was not what I expected, the face of 
a wanton, but that of a wife, tear-stained 
and sorrow-stricken, and he was no amor- 
ous cavalier, but a husband. These two 
young things, obviously passing their last 
hours together before he went away on 
duty, had come here to sit, holding each 
other in silence, under the kindly shadows 
of the darkened place, and I had judged 
them, in my ignorance, mere casuals of 
the street. 

As a result of my communication to the 
Times, which appeared yesterday, my mail 
today is large and interesting, consisting, 
with one exception, of letters thanking me 
and indorsing what I said. Of these, one 
is from the Hon. Mrs. Graham Murray, 
O. B. E., lady superintendent of the King 
George and Queen Mary’s Club for the 
Over-sea Forces, requesting me to have 
the following published in America: 


“Peel House, Regency Street, 
. “Lonpon, Sept. 25, 1918. 
“Dear Sir: 

“My attention has been called to an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Bok, in which he protests 
against ‘the apparently uncontrolled so- 
licitations of our boys by women on the 
London streets.’ May I, from the point 
of view of superintendent of a very large 
over-sea club, where I have had the pleas- 
ure of welcoming many dear American 
boys, in addition to half a million of our 
own troops, tell their mothers that the 
women of England are doing their best 
to look after them, and that I think per- 
haps Mr. Bok, though acknowledging 


this, has rather exaggerated the case of 
the state of the streets? 
“I fear in all wars a great deal of what 


‘Mr. Bok deplores goes on, but it is a little 


hard he assumes that all these unfortu- 
nates are English; as a matter of fact, 
seventy-five per cent are foreigners 
dumped on us from Belgium and France 
the first year these countries were invad- 
ed. How could we refuse these refugees 
the hospitality of our shores? The strong- 
minded, healthy ones took up work; the 
others drifted aimlessly about, having lost 
their all in the war and, feeling too mis- 
erable and hopeless to care for anything 
or settle down, went onto the streets. 

“You will ask, Where are the police? 
Most of them are serving the allied cause 
on the battlefields of Flanders, and the 
ones that remain are only too ready and 
anxious to do everything they can to pro- 
tect ‘the clean-blooded and strong-limbed’ 
young soldier. 

“Mr. Edgar, in- an excellent letter in 
today’s Times, most truly says that ‘so- 
licitation of the kind that Mr. Bok de- 
nounces is never experienced in London 
unless invited by the male.’ Human na- 
ture is the same all over the world, and 
the boy who wishes to run straight will do 
so, whatever the charms or wiles of harpies 
on the streets. American mothers need 
not fear the result. 

“Yours very truly, 
“E. Granam Murray.” 


I do not feel at liberty to print the 
name of the writer of the following letter, 
although she signs and gives her address. 
It is that of a parlor maid, and most ob- 
viously genuine. It is remarkable in many 
respects, not least in its common-sense and 
shrewdness, 

“Lonpon, Sept. 25, 1918. 
“Dear Sir: 

“I am taking the liberty in writing to 
thank you very much, for the kind man- 
ner in which you spoke of us English 
girls in today’s Times. I am a British 
working girl and have travelled in France, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Australia, Ceylon, India, not as a fly- 
ing tourist, staying two hours in these 
countries, but staying months, and, after 
all, London with all its millions in it is 
far the cleanest; although a working girl 
T have had lots of experience with men. 

“I returned to England June, 1914, 
from Russia for a holiday and war broke 
out before my holiday finished, and I 
have spent all that time in London, doing 
war-work of different kinds, two and one- 
half years on a motor van; saw a great 
deal of different camps, delivering goods, 
but as far as the over-sea soldiers go, I 
can guess they are no better than anybody 
else; they are not very good judges of a 
respectable girl when they see one, as far 
as my experience goes. 

“Of course, if men like Mr. Bok speak 
and write about us in U. S. A., well, no 
wonder the boys go around thinking we 
are all the same. A man’s life is his own 
to do what he likes with it, and a man 
with no will-power (some man, for a sol- 
dier!) is not much of a man; you can lead 
a horse to a fountain but you can’t make 
him drink. 

“I guess I have had a rough life for a 
girl, travelled unprotected, and no harm 
came to me; so if a girl can do it, I don’t 
think much of a man that can’t. When 
you hear people around you say the poor 
over-sea boys are lonely, I smile. I can’t 
see how they can be, with their own lan- 
guage spoken all around them. I went to 
Russia, into a Russian family; couldn’t 
speak about anything only in English, 
and only one person in the house spoke 
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just about ten words in English; but I 
wasn’t’ lonely; all. the new things and 
people, made life interesting. It was all 
different to what I had seen before. I 
am now in the service of an American 
lady. I guess it would take more than 
men in the streets of London, or any- 
where, to ‘wreck or poison’ me, if I didn’t 
want to be. I am 
“Yours respectfully, 
“Parton Mar.” 


In addition to the foregoing, I have to- 
day received letters from a large number 
of people commending my reply to Mr. 
Bok. Probably he has received quite as 
many thanking him, for the problem of 
the prevention of vice is a very ancient 


’ one, dating back to Adam’s fall from 


grace, and may be argued ad infinitum. 

In the end, the character of the indi- 
vidual determines the issue. Mrs. Scott- 
James, already quoted, says in the Even- 
ing Standard today: “Speaking in all 
humility, but with nearly two years’ ex- 
perience with the Y. M. C. A. street work- 
ers, I venture to say that Mr. Edgar is 
not more accurate than Mr. Bok. Things 
are not as bad as they might be, certainly, 
but neither are they better, as Mr. Edgar 
imagines, than they have been for thirty; 
years.” ~I didn’t say quite that, but it 
doesn’t matter. Mrs. Scott-James is a 
far better judge of conditions than I am. 

She says, furthermore: “The experience 
of the Hospitality League patrols, as far 
as I am able to interpret it, is that the 
condition of the streets, though bad, is 
emphatically not getting any worse in this 
fifth year of war, but tends, on the con- 
trafy, to improve, particularly—and the 
police themselves indorse this view—in 
those areas where the patrols are most 
active. 

“The street patrols—there are at pres- 
ent forty men and a certain number of 
women in uniform, recognized by the mil- 
itary authorities—do not aim at prosecu- 
tions; partly because they believe in other 
methods of dealing with solicitation, and 
partly because magistrates have so little 
power in cases of this kind that procecd- 
ings are, for the most part, a mere farce. 

“The women patrols approach the girls 
who are obviously new to the streets, and 
offer them immediate and well-paid em- 
ployment. A woman who consents to give 
the League a trial will be taken in the 
first place to one of the hostels, and suit- 
able work will be found for her when she 
is ready for it. She is approached from 
the common-sense, practical point of vicw, 
from which the preposterous ‘fallen sis- 
ter’ element is completely eliminated. 

“The men are met by the patrols with 
a variety of schemes for their amusement 
and entertainment. The idea is to fill up 
their time and to make friends for them; 
to see to it, in fact, that they hardly real- 
ize that they are alone. These schemes 
are going, and they are going well. | ct 
our American friends look into them, ‘he 
closer the better, and right now.” 

Perhaps enough has been presented to 
convince any reasonable American that 
the problem is receiving the attention of 
the British government and the Bri(ish 
people, and that there is no occasion to 
become excited over it. Of course vice 
exists in London, and must continue to ex- 
ist as long as human nature is what it is; 
but every possible effort is being made 
by the authorities and those who coop 
erate with them to restrain it and protect 
the visiting soldier, and there is no more 
oceasion for him to go astray or excuse 
for so doing in London than in any other 
large city in this, no doubt, wicked but 
very human world. 
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“Hy Gallup, who runs the mill up to Forked Tree,” 
| Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
| I was arate here a while back an’ up an’ admitted 
! straight out that he was sellin’ flour for 
>. | ! Mat dang sight less’n it cost him to 
9, My snake it, but, says Hy, seein’ it’s 


I ut. . Which, s’far as I can see, 
is a combination of endurin’ 
‘patriotism an’ the millin’ sense of 
a setter pup that’s all right except 
ood for nothin’ but to chase rabbits.” 


said 


wartime I’m set an’ bound 
I’m goin’ ito keep on runnin’ 


Lan mill jes’ as long 
Mt 
=as’my money holds 








RUNNING WILD 

The following is reproduced, with only 
names eliminated, from a letter recently 
received from an important jobber at a 
large eastern market center: 

“Our flour market has been demoralized 
for the past four weeks. Mills have 
shipped flour here to irresponsible job- 
bers and brokers who have been unable 
to care for it on arrival, and the market 
has simply been flooded with flour which 
can be bought at any price. 

“We were offered any part of thirty- 
five hundred barrels of a_ well-known 
brand last week at ten dollars and a half; 
this from a jobber who had bought the 
flour at ten dollars and a quarter. We 
understand that this was consigned flour; 
at least the mill representative so claimed. 
It may, however, be like some of the other, 
—shipped to irresponsible people and 
later have to be taken care of. There is 
one jobber here, to whom we would not 
sell a barrel of flour even in the best of 
times, who now has twenty cars of flour 
on track, with accumulated demurrage 
charges of fifteen hundred dollars. His 
license was suspended yesterday, and 
somebody will have to take care of the 
flour.” 

With slight changes in quantities and 
price bases, the statements in this letter 
doubtless could be applied to any one of 
a dozen large flour markets. There seems 
just now to be no limit to the extremes 
to which millers are willing to go to get 
flour into cars and on its way somewhere. 
In many cases, it appears to make little 
difference whether or not the flour is sold, 
much less sold at a profit. The principal 
desideratum is to get it out of the way 
in order to permit the manufacture of 
more flour, this in turn to be gotten out 
of the way so the mill may make more 
flour, and so on to the bitter end. 

The point at which to begin in solving 
the present distressing condition of mill- 
ing is with a frank admission that mills 
have in the past few months made and 
shipped more flour than the country has 
yet been able to digest. Milling activity 
has been insisted upon at the cost of every 
other factor involved, until every channel 
of the trade is filled with flour, and, ap- 
parently, the stronger the backwash the 
more vigorous the struggle of millers to 
increase the congestion, 

It is the clear duty of millers just now 


to give the channels of trade an oppor- 
tunity to clear themselves of their surplus 
flour. A hundred million people are eat- 
ing bread,—not so much bread as usual, 
perhaps, but nevertheless enormous quan- 
tities of bread,—and, if the flow of flour 
can only be checked for a time, the con- 
sumptive demand will quickly dispose of 
the accumulation, and healthy conditions 
will again prevail in the trade. 

For the accomplishment of this aim no 
organized movement is either necessary 
or advisable. It simply remains for each 
miller to exercise reasonable restraint 
over his desire to keep his mill in opera- 
tion and get its products into the market 
regardless of either cost or profits. To 
operate at part time or even to undergo 
a period of idleness is no crime, and to 
aim at the “fair” price rather than to 
accept the “fear” price is whally a virtue. 





ANDREW J. HUNT 

The news of the death of Andrew J. 
Hunt at his home in Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, will be received by literally hundreds 
of men in this industry with a sense of 
deep personal grief. In his case it is 
somewhat idle to say that his passing is 
a loss to the milling industry, which he 
served so well and faithfully, for his value 
to the trade, great as it was, yet was small 
as compared with the splendid, generous, 
unselfish friendship which he shared with 
millers big and little in every. part of the 
country. 

Few men in the history of this industry 
have been held in greater affection. A 
plain, honest, wholesome man, he had no 
affectations and made absolutely no effort 
to gain popularity. Asked one day why 
so many people loved Andy Hunt, one of 
his friends replied with simple but dis- 
cerning philosophy that it was because he 
himself loved people, In that simple 
phrase doubtless lay the key to the trust 
and affection, the friendliness and confi- 
dence, which Mr. Hunt inspired among 
those who knew him. 

In his family life, in his own organiza- 
tion and in the town where he lived he 
had the same unassuming and unaffected 
friendliness which he displayed toward 
his associates in the trade. The younger 
men who from time to time became asso- 
ciated with him in business soon became 
deeply and sincerely attached to him; the 
citizens of his own town and community 


trusted him and loved him, and among the 
millers and other business men with whom 
he came into closest contact in his own 
immediate vicinity Andy Hunt was held 
always in deep and abiding affection. 

The millers of the Southwest are known 
in the industry as of marked independence 
of thought and action. Rarely is a single 
string stout enough to lead them all in 
the same direction. When the milling 
division of the Food Administration was 
formed, a score of conflicting views led 
to an equal number of points of disagree- 
ment. Later, when the milling rules re- 
stricted individual action, vigorous pro- 
test arose first in this part and then in 
that part of a turbulent field. All of 
them came in the end to the same fate, 
summarized in the phrase, “We will do 
whatever Andy says should be done.” 

In spite, therefore, of the great and 
seemingly insuperable difficulties of his 
position, Mr. Hunt completed his task as 
milling division chairman, and retired to 
private life accompanied by the apprecia- 
tion and further increased esteem and 
high regard of the whole trade body of 
the Southwest. Without doubt his self- 
sacrificing service to this work hastened 
his death, for toward the end of his term 
of service the work and worry gathered 
heavy toll from his strength, and when he 
surrendered his trust and returned to his 
home he did so with a tired body and 
mind. His accustomed enthusiasm for his 
work was missing, and shortly afterward 
his failing physical force became increas- 
ingly evident to his associates, 

Notwithstanding this, he continued in 
the industry’s service, and only a short 
time before.his death went alone to Wash- 
ington for a conference with Mr. Hoover, 
although he was at the timé least able of 
any to make the journey. Such, however, 
was his interpretation of his duty to the 
trade and to his associates, such his sim- 
ple devotion to whatever cause he served. 

To The Northwestern Miller and its 
staff the death of Mr. Hunt comes as a 
deep and irreparable personal loss. He 
was held in the greatest affection by al- 
most every member of this organization, 
and to several who were proud to claim 
his closer personal friendship, the years 
of association with him will long endure 
as a very dear and gentle memory. 


IS THE CROP BURDENSOME? 
Statistics just published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, October Month- 
ly Crop Report, strongly support Mr. 
Barnes’s recent bold characterization of 
the present wheat crop as burdensome. 
The figures are: 


1918 wheat crop ........ 913,920,000 bus 
Domestic consumption, in- 

cluding seed, based on 

10 per cent less than 

SE 65 cid bsEeweces 600,629,000 bus 
Fe a ETOTR CL eee 318,291,000 bus 


The latter figure compares with a sta- 
tistical surplus of 77,682,000 bushels in 
1917, based on ninety per cent of normal 
domestic consumption, and an average 
surplus over domestic requirements of 
108,854,000 for the five pre-war years, 
1909-1913 inclusive. 

It should be noted that the domestic 
consumption of wheat for the present crop 
year is based on an estimate of but ten 
per cent below normal. Few will readily 
accept this figure, since it is perfectly 
apparent that the twenty per cent sub- 
stitute requirement, in combination with 
the Food Administration’s wheat-saving 
campaign and the increasing distaste for 
much of the bread supplied, has resulted 
in a bread consumption of very much less 
than the estimated ten per cent subnormal. 

A figure of twenty-five per cent less 
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than normal would probably come much 
nearer hitting the mark. Acceptance of 
this figure carries the statistical surplus 
of wheat, over domestic food and seed re- 
quirements, to more than four hundred 
million bushels, or nearly four times the 
normal pre-war average. 

Burdensome seems to be a conservative 
word to use in describing both this crop 
and the possibilities. 





TRADE’S POSITION IS CLEAR 

Nothing could be more futile than for 
the Food Administration, or any section 
or division of it, to endeavor to make it 
appear that the milling industry, or any 
organization representing it or any com- 
mittee entitled to speak for it, actually 
favors the plan to suspend, repeal or 
otherwise do away with the mixed-flour 
law. Any such attempt to misrepresent 
the trade is bound to fall of its own 
weight, and millers would do themselves 
less than justice if they were to permit 
the idea to gain currency that they are 
not whole-heartedly and most earnestly 
opposed to disposing of the mixed-flour 
law for any period or in any way what- 
ever. 

The attitude of the milling industry to- 
ward the desire of the Food Administra- 
tion to set aside the millers’ anti-adultera- 
tion law is so perfectly clear and firmly 
established that it hardly requires re- 
statement. They regard the law as the 
sole safeguard against flour adulteration, 
no matter what other laws there may be or 
what regulations the Food Administra- © 
tion may plan to set up in its place. They 
believe that with the mixed-flour law sus- 
pended, the day of its ultimate repeal 
will be hastened, and that in bringing 
about the suspension of the law the Food 
Administration will become directly re- 
sponsible for the resumption, sooner or 
later, of the widespread adulteration of 
wheat flour. 

They furthermore believe that the de- 
sired suspension of tne iaw is not at all 
essential to the manufacture and distri- 
bution of Victory flour to supply every 
demand which the activities of the Food 
Administration can possibly create, and 
that the information upon which the Food 
Administrator based his proposal for the 
law’s suspension was inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

Still further, and most regretfully, 
they feel that, whatever unfortunate com- 
bination of circumstances may have oc- 
casioned it, the placing of the Food Ad- 
ministration’s cause in the keeping of Mr. 
Rainey, the arch-enemy of the mixed- 
flour law, was and continues to be a need- 
less affront to this industry, and that_his 
championship of the plan to suspend the 
law is but a thin mask for his determina- 
tion to take advantage of any loophole 
permitting its repeal. 

This The Northwestern Miller believes 
to be a perfectly fair and straightfor- 
ward statement of the attitude of millers 
toward Mr. Hoover’s proposal. It is 
senseless to attempt to represent the trade 
as believing otherwise, and ridiculous to 
undertake to create the impression that . 
the milling industry favors or will active- 
ly support the plan to rob it of its protec- 
tion against flour adulteration. 

It is true that millers have been and 
most earnestly desire to continue to be 
the ardent champions of the Food Ad-' 
ministration. Even in this particular 
matter theirs is not an attitude of rebel- 
lion, but of questioning the wisdom of 
the plan and protesting against it because 
of that question. So far as The North- 
western Miller can discover, only a com- 
paratively few millers have appealed to 








members of Con to lend their aid to 
trying to defeat the Food Administration’s 
measure, and no official action taken by 
any trade ee has in any way 
suggested making sucn appeal. Millers, 
no less than other good citizens, appre- 
ciate to the full the tremendous accom- 
plishments of the Food Administration, 
and would regard it as a great misfortune 
if it were compelled to fight political in- 
terference with its plans. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of all this, 
millers do not nor ever can like the scheme 
or any part of it. They 1..ust continue to 
protest against it, and cannot under any 
possible circumstance yield their belief 
that suspension of the mixed-flour law 

‘would be a grave mistake by the Food 
Administration and sooner or later a dis- 
aster involving alike the purity of the 
nation’s flour supply and the integrity and 
prosperity of the milling industry. To 
make it appear that their position is or 
ever ean be other than this is gross mis- 
representation. 








War Bread in Denmark 

The following letter to The North- 
western Miller from D. P. V. Kjar, a 
Danish miller, is accompanied by a sam- 
ple of the war bread the people of Den- 
mark are obliged to put up with. The 
bread is so full of coarse, flinty particles 
as to look almost like a brick of fine 
compressed sawdust. 

CorpENHAGEN, DENMARK, 
° Sept. 5, 1918. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Dear Sir: I herewith send you a small 
package containing a sample of the crust 
of our rye bread. Even if it is old when 
you receive it, I think you can get an idea 
of the kind of bread we eat. Each per- 
son gets less than one pound of wheat 
bread and four pounds of this rye bread 
a week. 

The flour of which this tread is made 
is formed by mixing 48 lbs of barley 
flour (95 per cent extraction from the 
grain) with 134 lbs rye flour and 24 Ibs 
wheat bran. From this mixture we get 
200 lbs of bread flour. 

This is the government’s regulation, 
and of course it is terrible, but there is 
nothing to do. The government controls 
the matter, and we have nothing to say. 

People don’t like it, but when they 
can’t get anything else to eat, they eat 
this every day. The price up to Sept. 1 
was 3.8c per lb, but is now only 2.5c, on 
account of the government regulations. 

Patent wheat flour costs $13.80 per bbl. 
Barley costs $1.50 bu and wheat and rye 
$2.02, no matter what the quality is. As 
coal costs $60 a ton of 2,000 Ibs, you will 
understand that there is not much profit 


left to the millers. I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
D. P. V. Ksar. 





Canadian Flour Substitutes 
Wrynirzc, Man., Oct. 26.—The annual 
meeting of the Grain Standards Board 
of Canada was held on Oct. 24 in Win- 
nipeg. The chief business was the fixing 
of the standards of commercial grades 
of Nos. 4, 5 and 6 wheat for the present 
season. In addition, the following reso- 
lution was passed and wired to Premier 
Borden, the Hon. T. A. Crerar and the 
Canada food board: 
SUBSTITUTES FOR WHEAT 

“Whereas, The grain crop of the prairie 
provinces is being moved slowly because 
_ of labor and other transportation condi- 
tions; and, 

“Whereas, Large areas in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan are short of oats, and it 
is difficult to secure oats either for seed 
or milling purposes, or for food and other 
substitutes, except at a very high price, 
and the same applies to barley; and, 

“Whereas, It is not economical either as 
regards transportation facilities or finan- 
cial cost to import into the prairie prov- 
inces foodstuffs either from the United 
States or from eastern Canada; it is 
therefore hereby 

“Resolved by the Western Grain Stand- 
ards Board, That while it is desirable, as 
far as practicable, for the people of the 
western paoce to support the allied 
policy of the ‘common loaf, yet, under 
the actual conditions now existing in the 

rairie provinces, any attempt at enforc- 

g this will cause, and indeed has already 
caused, much inconvenience and loss to 
the people of these provinces in general, 
will cause loss and inconvenience to mill- 
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ing and distributing industries, will tend 
to increase the tax upon the heavily bur- 
dened transportation facilities that are 
available, and at the same time will not 
really, to any appreciable degree, pro- 
mote the conservation of food, therefore 
the Canada food board is hereby request- 
ed to take into consideration the advis- 
ability of an alternative procedure for 
the western provinces, namely, the non- 
importation of substitutes for wheat into 
the western provinces, and the promo- 
tion of wheat conservation by an in- 
creased flour extraction.” 
A. H. Batey. 





TOLEDO MILLER DIES 


Death of Allen C. Brantingham, Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Milling Co.—Was Super- 
intendent for Twenty-eight Years 


Totepo, On10, Oct. 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Allen C. Brantingham, vice- 
president and superintendent of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, died suddenly 
Saturday night, at the age of 56. The 
death was caused by heart failure, follow- 
ing a sickness of several weeks due to 
nervous breakdown. Mr. Brantingham 
suffered a sunstroke last summer, and had 
not enjoyed his customary good health 
since. 

He had resided in Toledo since 1890, 
when he came as a milling engineer for 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co. to build the 
new National mill for them. He con- 
tinued as superintendent in charge of 
the operation of the mill from that time. 

Mr. Brantingham was widely known 
among millers, and had been treasurer of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers for 
several years. He was born at Winona, 
Ohio. He leaves a-wife, two sons and one 
daughter. The funeral was held from his 
residence, Monday afternoon. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 








Dealers’ Licenses Revoked 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 26—G. M. 
Allen, Jr., of Winston-Salem, N. C., has 
been deprived of his Food Administra- 
tion license because he allowed a sales- 
man to sell, and bill through him, a car 
of feed at $50, which was $2 above the 
legitimate price prescribed by the Food 
Administration. 

Lang & Co., a corporation, with of- 
fices at 380 Eleventh Avenue, New York 
City, charged with dealing in buckwheat, 
rye, rice and graham flour at a profit in 
excess of that prescribed by the food 
regulations, has had its Food Administra- 
tion license revoked for one month. The 
firm is a large wholesaler and jobber in 
wheat flour, rye flour ana corn meal. 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Buckwheat Millers Meet 


Curcaco, I1u., Oct. 26—A meeting of 
the buckwheat millers was called by John 
J. Stream, of the Food Administration, 
on Oct. 16, in Washington, D. C., for the 
purpose of discussing the rules and regu- 
lations for the milling of buckwheat grain 
hereafter. Representatives were present 
from one western mill and several eastern 
mills. 

In opening the meeting it was stated 
that it was the intention of the Food 
Administration to regulate buckwheat 
milling, and that, since this was a subject 
on which millers had very little informa- 
tion, a meeting had been called in Wash- 
ington in order to discuss rules that would 
be necessary to bring buckwheat milling 
under proper control. 

Particular stress was laid on the ne- 
cessity for so milling all food products 
that there would be no danger of their 
spoiling before being consumed. It was 
said, however, that while there was con- 
siderable spoilage of other cereals last 
season, there was little or no complaint 
from this cause on buckwheat. 

Of the mills represented at the hearing, 
several were millers of buckwheat in an 
extremely small way and several were do- 
ing a large commercial business. It ap- 

ared that the oe mills had always 
Riln-dried their product, while the smaller 
mills had not done so, on account of not 
being equipped. with driers. It seemed 


to be the view of the Food Administration 
that buckwheat flour for anything but 
local consumption at the point where made 
should have not to exceed 15 per cent 
moisture. This moisture content was en- 


tirely satisfactory to the larger mills, but 
was objected to strenuously by the smaller 
ones, 

The result of the hearing, while not defi- 
nitely announced, inted to the proba- 
bility that rules will be promulgated for 
milling and merchandising buckwheat that 
would follow in a general way the rules 
already in effect on corn, rye and barley, 
and that these rules would be modified as 
required to take care of conditions pe- 
culiar to the buckwheat business, and that 
such regulations would become effective 
Dec. 1, 1918. 

C. H. Cuaren. 





STANDARD MILLING REPORT 


Net Earnings Show $27 per Share—Actual 
Earnings per Share Over $90—In- 
crease in Common Stock 


The annual report of the Standard 
Milling Co. for the year ended Aug. 31, 
last, shows net profits of $1,542,065 for 
the year after deducting tax reserves, 
preferred dividends, etc. These earnings 
are equivalent to $27.67 a share on the 
common stock outstanding. : 

The company’s cash in the bank de- 
creased about $2,500,000, but its owner- 
ship of Liberty bonds, increasing $1,800,- 
000, nearly balanced. Accounts receiv- 
able decreased $1,900,000, but inventories 
increased $1,700,000. Bills payable, which 
on Aug. 31, 1917, were $2,500,000, were 
wiped out this year. Net working assets 
this year were, therefore, $2,127,564 great- 
er than a year ago. 

Reserves charged against earnings for 
the current year were moreover increased 
$1,400,000. Net earnings applicable for 
the common stock were $1,542,063. These 
three items, therefore, represent the com- 
pany’s actual common stock earnings for 
the fiscal year as follows: 





Increase in working assets......... $2,127,564 
Increase in reserves .........+see0% 1,400,000 
Net earnings after preferred divi- 
GOED oc cbs ccsvcesesecccccsessess 1,542,063 
Total earnings for the year...... $5,070,000 


The foregoing total is equivalent to 
approximately $91 a share on the com- 
mon stock, the amount of which outstand- 
ing has increased by $786,500, or from 
$4,786,000 to $5,573,000. This increase is 
due to 4 per cent paid during the year 
as a stock dividend and to the conversion 
of the debenture 6s, which are convertible 
into common stock at par at any time 
after Aug. 1, 1918. 


Saccharin Still an Adulterant 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 26.—The use 
of saccharin in foods is still regarded as 
an adulteration, under the food and 
drugs act, according to a statement issued 
today by the Department of Agriculture. 

The department has been asked by va- 
rious interests to reverse, or at least to 
reconsider, the position which it took in 
1911 upon the use of saccharin in food 
brought under the jurisdiction of the 
federal food and drugs act. This posi- 
tion in effect is that investigation has 
shown that the continued use of saccha- 
rin for a long time, in quantities over 
three-tenths of a gram a day, is likely to 
impair digestion; and that the addition 
of saccharin to cane sugar reduces the 
food value of the products, and hence 
lowers its quality. 

Therefore, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture declared that he would regard as 
adulterated, under the food and drugs 
act, any foods containing saccharin, which 
might be brought under the jurisdiction 
of that law. 

The department declares it is aware of 
no investigations which contribute any 
more recent evidence pointing to the 
harmlessness of saccharin. It has there- 
fore declined to reverse its decision, and 
it has regarded it as unfitting at this time 
to reopen the question, for the reason that 
a case is now pending in the courts in 
which the issues are presented clearly. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 








Increase in Seed Exportations 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 26.—Large 
increases in seed exportations over 1917 
are expected, following an inquiry re- 
garding seed stocks by the Bureau of 
arkets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Seed concerns have appued to the 
War Trede Board for permits to export 
in some instances as much as five or six 
t.mes the quantities shipped out of the 

country last year. | 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
. with Maximum Output - 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
Oct. 26 Oct. 19 1917 1916 








Minneapolis ....523,800 393,890 428,320 364,485 
Bt, POU ccececs Wee. Bet bcdsee! ace... 
Duluth-Superior 24,335 28,475 22,390 32,909 
Milwaukee ..... 13,000 11,200 9,200 11,000 

TWeeee io oncs cs 570,135 435,315 459,910 408,355 
Outside mills*..274,050 ...... 200,990 161,040 

Ag’gate sprg..844,185 ...... 660,900 569,425 
St. Louis ...... 26,300 34,600 60,400 35,800 
St. Louist ..... 46,300 47,200 650,750 48,000 
eee 119,200 133,800 117,500 122,600 
Rochester ..... 6,700 6,900 11,200 12,809 
CHICAGO cccccee 22,750 23,750 24,750 23,750 
Kansas City.... 68,800 68,300 78,400 67,400 
Kansas Cityt...224,549 284,037 245.580 268,810 
Toledo ........ 45,875 34,137 49,100 42,100 


Toledof ....... 87,078 85,754 77,555 82,660 
Nashville** ....114,237 116,£58 149,825 111,435 
Portiand, Oreg.. 17,115 22,533 30,960 ...... 
Seattle ........ 23,704 23,190 39,440 31,880 
Tacoma ....... 13,515 29,945 651,625 39,540 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 27 Oct. 25 
Oct. 26 Oct.19 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 74 75 83 70 


3. BAR 86 74 es 
Duluth-Superior .. 68 79 62 91 
Outside mills* .... 79 75 75 61 
Average spring.. 78 76 79 74 
Milwaukee ....... 75 64 57 94 
Us ROUT ot veces 52 69 76 8&8 
St. Louist ........ 60 61 66 80 
BEEN vo pasecéecec 71 80 70 74 
Rochester ........ 36 37 56 63 
CRIGCRBO wccicccses 85 91 93 91 
Kaneas City ...... 83 83 102 94 
Kansas Cityt ..... 57 71 86 96 
WEE. CW wee ws Sade 96 71 102 8&8 
ee. ee 76 61 92 77 
Nashville** ....... 58 62 87 70 
Portiand, Oregon.. 36 55 90 “<< 
Seattle ........... 58 49 84 78 
TACOMA 2... ccceee 23 52 90 69 
| eee 62 65 80 80 
Minnesota-Dakotas 78 76 79 74 
Other states ...... 63 66 82 81 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 26 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 3 per cent 
from week ending Oct. 19. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Probing Unlicensed Feed Dealers 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion is inaugurating a vigorous investiga- 
tion of dealers in feedingstuffs who have 
not applied for license and who are doing 
business without one. It has been found 
that a number of dealers have been tak- 
ing unreasonable profits, and it is in- 
tended that all dealers subject to license 
must apply for the same at once or have 
their business closed. 

All dealers in feedingstuffs subject to 
license are required to report to the Food 
Administration upon call, cost and sell- 
ing prices. They are also required to 
make a quarterly financial statement cov- 
ering the business done and the profits 
made. 

It has been called to the attention of 
the Food Administration that certain 
large bakeries and others who have not 
handled feed up to this year are now re- 
ceiving feed in connection with their flour 
shipments, and that this trade is now 
doing a feed business without license. 
Rule 22 of the Food Administration pro- 
vides: 

“The licensee shall place on every con- 
tract, order, acceptance of order, invoice, 
price list and quotation issued or signed 
by him relating to food commodities the 
words ‘United States Food Administra- 
tion License Number, followed by the 
number of his license. No licensee shill 
knowingly buy any food commodities from 
or sell any such commodities to, or han- 
dle any such commodities for, any person 
required to have a license who has not 
secured such license and complied with 
the provisions of this rule.” 

Millers selling to such trade who do not 
show registration license number are in 
violation of the rule. 

The present investigation will undoubt- 
edly result in closing up for a period 4 
number of concerns unless application for 
license is made immediately. 
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October 30, 1918 
QUALITY CANADIAN WHEAT 


Milling and Baking Results from Various 
Grades Western Spring Wheat—Litile 
Difference Noted in First Four Grades 


Winwiree, Man., Oct. 26.—Experi-. 


ments made in the Dominion Grain Re- 
search Laboratories, at Winnipeg, show 
the milling and baking values of the vari- 
ous grades of this year’s western spring 
wheat crop. The results in figures are as 


follows: 
MILLING TESTS 


“Tee ee Z & 
a e o® oF . os 
ee sg Sw a wo S$ fs 
£2 r ay ss s a = 
o> #8 §8 3 Be g BE 
5 Ss £4 § Sa & SS 
6". 2° .§.. 4". 4 4° 
1 nor... 65% 1.6 24.6 711 28-.62 18.2 
gnor... 64 1.8 26.4 70.1 2.0 .62 18.2 
3 nor... 64% 2.0 25.8 69.9 2.3 .63 13.2 
No. 4... 64% 1.5 26.7 69.6 2.2 .62 13.8 
No. 5.2. 64% 2.0 26.7 69.6 2.7 .65 13.2 
No 6... 68 2.0 28.1 68.0 1.9 .60 13.2 
BAKING TESTS 
' - 
° i) 2 ® 
c 
g sire & _ #8 
a as 2°- 2 £ 3 
fF ee = gs 8 && 
BS 35 $6 3¢ ¢ 3 H 88 
4° Bo oO? §$° a2 6 & O® 
1 nor.. 65.0 496 835 1,330 .44 100 100 100 
2 nor.. 65.0 495 $880 1,410 .44 *98 102 102 
3 nor.. 64.0 493 $825 1,400 .45 *96 96 100 
No. 4.. 64.0 492 880 1,340 .45 +95 97 100 
No. 5.. 65.0 497 825 1,340 .40 #93 90 98 
No. 6.. 65.0 498 305 1,280 .41 $90 94 98 


*Yellow. tGray. {Decidedly gray. 

An examination of the above results 
shows that very little differences appear 
to exist in the value of the first four 
grades, either as regards milling yields 
or baking value. The greatest difference 
in flour yield is 1.5 per cent, which amount 
is negligible in work of this character. 
That the samples have all been milled to 
the same extent is shown by the ash con- 
tent and also by an examination of the 
offal. As regards the remaining grades, 
No. 5 is equal to the others in yield of 
flour and loaf volume, but the color of the 
flour is somewhat gray. No. 6 gave a 
slightly smaller —, yield than the 
others, and the color of the flour is still 
darker than No. 5, and the loaf volume 
smallest of all, The ash content of grades 
No. 5 and No. 6 is also somewhat higher 
than the others, but this is always the 
case in flours made from wheat contain- 
ing any considerable proportion of frosted 
grains. 

On the whole, however, it may be said 
that, as regards the samples tested from 
this year’s crop, there is very little differ- 
ence in value between the first four grades 
and not very much difference between No. 
5 and No, 6, though the difference in value 
between No. 5 and No. 6 is greater than 
that between any of the first four grades. 

It should also be stated that the lab- 
oratory has never before until this year 
examined average samples of the differ- 
ent grades which showed such slight dif- 
ferences both as regards milling and bak- 
ing quality. 

If these samples (representing as they 
do average samples received to date in 
inspection office) are representative of 
what may be received throughout the poste 
it is safe to say that the general milling 


and baking quality of the 1918 crop is - 


very high,—much more so than last year, 
which in turn was better than an average. 


A. H. Barney. 





Farmers Ask for Seed-Grain Loans 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 26.—A total 
of 8,806 applications for seed-grain loans 
were approved by the branch office of the 
Department of Agriculture at Wichita, 
Kansas, and $2,025,262 has been loaned 
to drouth-stricken farmers from the $5,- 
000,000 emergency fund provided by the 
President. ese loans were limited to $3 
an acre for not to exceed 100 acres, and 
were made only to farmers whose credit 
was exhausted by reason of two successive 
crop failures on account of drouth. 

The money was for the purchase of seed 
for fall planting. At the customary rate 
of seeding.—two to three pecks of wheat 
per acre in the dry counties,—this loan 
was sufficient to purchase enough seed 
wheat to sow more than 1,000,000 acres 
that otherwise might not have been 
seeded, 

L. M. Estabrook, chief of the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, and assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was in char 
of the Wichita office which served 
Southwest territory—Kansas, Oklahoma, 
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New Mexico, and Texas. A report of 
loans made in the Northwest region 
through the department’s branch office at 
Great Falls, Mont., in charge of Professor 
G. I. Christie, now Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, will be issued soon. 
Ricuasp B. Wartrovs. 





TRADE BOARD HEAD DIES 


Death of A. Stamford White—Was President 
of Chicago Board of Trade and Di- 
rector of Quaker Oats Co. 


Cuicaco, I1t., Oct. 26—Alfred Stam- 
ford White, generally known as A. Stam- 
ford White, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died Oct. 24 at his Chi- 
cago home, after an illness of three weeks, 
due to influenza developing into pneu- 
monia. The funeral was held Friday aft- 
ernoon at 2:30 from the home, and was 
private, in accordance with regulations of 
the board of health, ~ 

A special meeting of the directors of 
the Board of Trade was held at 9 o’clock 





of managers of the Y. M. C. A., trustee 
of the Chicago Home for Boys, and di- 
rector in some 40 corporations, having 
been one of the earliest directors of the 
Quaker Oats Co., as well as of the Chicago 
Trust & Savings Co. He was also presi- 
dent of the British Recruiting Commis- 
sion in Chicago. As a member of the 
advisory committee of the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
at Chicago he performed a great amount 
of useful labor. 

C. H. CHarrex, 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 





Flour Dull, in Plentiful Supply, and Receivers 
Pressing Sales—Substitutes Slow of 
Sale—Millfeed Dull 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicaco, Itt., Oct. 29.—Little or no 
change is noticed in the flour market, the 
sales being sight and buyers not specially 
interested. Spring wheat flour from the 





The Late Andrew J. Hunt 


Friday morning and it was decided to 
close the exchange at noon out of respect 
for Mr. White. On Tuesday, Oct. 28, the 
board passed appropriate resolutions of 
respect for their departed president. 

Activity in war work and close appli- 
cation to the numerous complications in- 
volved in Board of Trade work, had had 
— deal to do with weakening Mr. 

jite’s physical condition. Mr. White 
was elected president of the Board of 
Trade last January, having previously 
served as president in 1910, and having 
been director from 1905 to 1907. Before 
accepting the presidency, he said in an in- 
terview: “These are times when we must 
cast aside all our personal feelings as to 
comforts and desires, and devote our best 
energies to the interests of the Board of 
Trade and to the country. I feel that it 
is my duty to do everything possible un- 
der existing conditions.” 

His start in the grain and provision 
trade was in Liverpool, as S. White & 
Co. In 1881 he came to Mong and 
enga in the same line of work, join- 
ing the Board of Trade in March, 1882. 
He always took great interest in Board 
of Trade and civic affairs, and served on 
many important committees. In the work 
as arbitrator, which he was often called 
upon to do, his decisions were always con- 
sidered just. 

In addition to his activity in Board of 
Trade circles, he was chairman of the 
Western British Commission of the Prince 
of Wales Fund, a member of the board 


a 
WwW 


Northwest ranges $9.25@9.85, in cotton 
¥,’s, and from the Southwest nominally 
10c over these figures. Straight rye flour 
is obtainable at nominally $3.75@4, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs. 

C. H. CHaten. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—The flour sit- 
uation is unchanged. Local stocks are 
liberal, with much pressure to sell by re- 
ceivers at considerably under mill quota- 
tions. Demand slow, especially for mill 
shipment. Millfeed dull, with little wheat 
feed offering. Other feeds in fair de- 
mand, with all prices firmly held. Slow 
demand for flour substitutes. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., Oct. 29.—Extreme dull- 
ness still prevails in the flour market, 
with pressure to sell and very light de- 
mand. Substitutes quiet, with only a 
hand-to-mouth demand. Wheat feed sit- 
uation unchanged; demand for other feed- 
stuffs inactive. 

Peter Deruien. 


Pnrivaverput1, Pa., Oct. 29.—Flour in 
ample supply, and sold slowly at former 
rates. ubstitutes generally plentiful, 
-< and weak. Corn products steadily 

eld. 


Samvuet S. Danrets. 





The Australian government has guar- 
anteed producers 97.3c per bu, f.o.b., for 
the 1918-19 crop of wheat, and $1.05 for 
that of 1919-20. 


399 
DEATH OF ANDREW J. HUNT 


Southwest’s Foremost Miller Dies—Was 
President of New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Andrew J. Hunt, president 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, died at his home there last 
night. Since midsummer, when Mr. Hunt 
returned to his home following the dis- 
continuance of the Food Administration 
Milling Division office here, his health 
has been indifferent, but his physician did 
not regard his condition as disturbing. 
About 10 days ago he began failing more 
rapidly, and on Thursday last, followin 
a severe turn for the worse, began to sink 
rapidly. 

Except to those few who were closely 
in touch with his condition during the 
past fortnight, the news of Mr. Hunt’s 
death will come as a sudden shock. He 
is survived by his wife and one daughter, 
Helen, whose husband, Philip M. Clark, 
is associated with the New Era Co. Fu- 
neral services will be held at Arkansas 
City Wednesday afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

There are few if any men connected 
with milling in the Southwest whose loss 
could be so keenly felt as that of Mr. 
Hunt. He first became connected with 
milling 19 years ago, when he organized 
the New Era Co., and built a 350-bbl mill 
at Arkansas City. Under his capable 
management the business succeeded from 
the first, and was gradually expanded 
until now the company operates a plant 
of 1,200 bbls’ capacity, and is among the 
best known and best established in the 
entire Southwest. 

Almost since his first association with 
milling, Mr. Hunt has taken an_ active 
part in trade affairs and has served the 
millers, not only of his own district but . 
of the entire country, with the greatest 
devotion and on many occasions at the 





_ cost of material business and personal 


sacrifice. For two terms he was president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, and 
has been a director and an active partici- 
pant in Federation affairs since the be- 
ginning of that organization. 

Last summer, when Mr. Hoover an- 
nounced the formation of the Milling Di- 
vision, Mr. Hunt was the instant choice 
for the southwestern representative on 
the governing committee. Of all the di- 
visional chairmen he was the only one 
who was compelled to absent himself 
wholly from his own business. Without 
hesitation Mr. Hunt came to Kansas City, 
and until last July gave his time wholly 
to the Food Administration, visiting his 
home only for a day or two on the few 
rare opportunities which came to him. 

His straightforward method of han- 
dling the Milling Division work in a mul- 
titude of complexities, his manifest fair- 
ness and his uniform courtesy, gained for 
him a degree of appreciation from the 
millers in the southwestern division rare- 
ly given to any official. Undoubtedly the 
strain of the work and the great amount 
of travelling required told severely on Mr. 
Hunt's health, although this did not fully 
develop until the reaction from so active 
a life following his return to his home in 
July. 

R. E. Srerure: 





Millers Loved Andrew J. Hunt 

Cuicaco, Ixt., Oct. 29.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Secretary Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, left last night 
for Arkansas City, Kansas, to attend the 
funeral services of A. J. Hunt, president 
of the New Era Milling Co., whose death 
occurred Sunday night. Profound sor- 
row is felt in the trade here among the 
local millers and the flour men due to 
Mr. Hunt’s wide acquaintance. Especial- 
ly is this true with the local millers. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., with whom- Mr. 
Hunt had served in connection with the 
vast amount of work done with the Food 
Administration, said today that there has 
not been a man who has been more faith- 
ful and more devoted to the interests of 
the milling industry at large than had 
Mr. Hunt. Those who knew him loved 
him for his honest, straightforward busi- 
ness methods and his unselfish desire to 
help others. 

C. H. CHarren. 





English barley this year is heavier than 
the average, and will yield more flour to 
the bushel than last year. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 8,619 bbls. The output (for 
the week ending Oct. 26) was 385,271 
bbls, against 428,320 in 1917, 364,485 in 
1916, and 492,635 in 1915. 


The flour market is entirely devoid of 
interest. Some mills, which heretofore 
have reported a fair demand, say their 
customers now have their wants supplied 
and have withdrawn from the market. 
The principal buying centers seem to be 
carrying large stocks, and shading of 
prices produces little or no effect, so far 
as bringing in new business is concerned. 
The Baltimore connection of one Min- 
neapolis mill this week reports that, even 
if flour were offered at $10 bbl delivered 
there, he doubts whether it could be sold. 
A similar overstocked condition is re- 
ported from other eastern markets. 

According to all reports, the business 
now being done is on a very slim margin 
of profit. In fact, some mills declare 
that their competitors must be losing 
money if they are actually booking flour 
at the prices reported by salesmen. Quo- 
tations are being put out openly at 30c 
bbl under the basis established by the 
government, but frequently sales are 
reported at 60c or more under. 

Oat flour, which for some time has met 
with the best demand of nearly all the 
substitutes, is beginning to drag. Not- 
withstanding its comparative high price, 
bakers in particular have been taking this 
product, but sales have fallen off very 
perceptibly in the last week or two. Prices, 
however, have declined $1.30 bbl from 
high point. 

Corn flours are dull. Quotations are 
nominal and above market values. White 
and medium rye flours are slow though 
firm, while dark rye is almost unsalable, 
although very low prices are named on 
the latter. Barley flour also is neglected 
for the time being. 

Mills quote standard 100 per cent wheat 
flour nominally at $10.10@1048 bbl in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, but 
as stated above, sales are at very much 
below this basis. Durum flour, on the 
other hand, is selling at close to the gov- 
ernment price. 

Some mills have reduced white corn 
flour about $1 bbl for the week. It is 
now quoted at $4.05@4.40; yellow corn 
flour, $3.75@3.90; pure white rye, $4.45 
@4.50; medium rye, 70 per cent extrac- 
tion, $4.05@4.20; dark rye, $2.95@3; pure 
barley flour, 55 per cent extraction, $3.35 
@3.45; oat flour, $5.85@6,—per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 


The only development of importance 
in the millfeed market this week is the 
report from Washington, mentioned else- 
where in this issue, that the Feedingstuus 
Division of the Food Administration has 
started an investigation into the activi- 
ties of flour buyers, particularly bakers, 
who are buying millfeed in mixed cars 
with flour and presumably reselling it 
without having taken out a license per- 
mitting them to do so. The Washington 
dispatch states that mills must see to it 
that such buyers are properly licensed 
before selling to them. It is. felt that the 
results of the investigation will be to close 
up a number of these itinerant feed deal- 
ers, unless they elect to take out licenses 
and live up to the regulations of the 
Feedingstuffs Division. 

While a majority of the jobbers at 
Minneapolis claim to be unable to get 
feed from mills, “for love or money,” 


as some express it, still an occasional one 
or more seem to have a fair quantity to 
dispose of right along. Where these get 
their supplies is a mystery to the others. 

Millers can discern no slackening up in 
the demand for millfeed which is coming 
in from all sections of the United States, 
Never before, they say, has there been 
anything like the demand for split cars 
as at present. Some are a month or more 
behind on deliveries. 

With flour-buying light, and little pros- 
pect for an improvement in this re- 
spect, a curtailment in production is 
talked of. Should this materialize, as 
seems probable now, it would further 
aggravate the feed supply situation. 

Wheat feeds are unchanged at the low- 
er basis announced a week ago following 
the decline in sacks, but substitute feeds 
are firm at their previous high levels. 
Because of the scarcity of feedingstuffs 
in general and the high prices command- 
ed, more mills are making whole barley 
feed. Some are even installing special 
machinery for this purpose. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran at $27.94 
@28.03 ton; standard miadlings, $29.83 
@29.94; flour middlings, $29.44@29.54; 
red dog, $29.34@29.79; rye middlings, 
$51@53; barley screenings, $41@43; 

round whole barley, $48; corn feed meal, 
5@56,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 26, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis .. 3,378 38,279 3,721 6,411 3,170 

Duluth ...... 4,872 *1,337 777 6,183 2,805 
Totals 


Duluth, b’d’d. 


Totals ..... 8,250 
*Includes Canadian. 


4,616 4,624 12,874 6,004 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Mineapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Oct. 26, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .. 39,214 24,124 29,009 42,236 
Duluth ....... *40,177 7,869 9,282 39,534 
Totals ...... 79,391 31,993 38,291 81,769 
Duluth, bD’d@’d.. «4.65 ceeee 785 4=—s-:1, 983 
Totals ..... . 79,391 81,993 39,076 83,752 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Oct. 26, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 























1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis 18,401 567 7,739 1,452 14,655 
Duluth.... 18,833 *1,690 9,685 6,725 9,567 
Totals ...37,234 2,247 17,424 8,207 24,222 
Duluth, b’d’d .... «4 365 180 98 
Totals ...37,234 2,247 17,789 8,387 24,320 


*Includes Canadian. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Oct. 26, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 11 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 8,364 15,920 10,790 1,400 440 
Interior .... 7,491. 9,410 4,505 sis 

Totals ...15,855 25,330 15,295 1,400 440 

During the week ending Oct. 19, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 11 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 














Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,465 16,060 10,040 1,200 1,240 
Interior ....11,695 4,760 6,460 esee cove 

Totals ...21,160 20,820 15,500 1,200 1,240 


MUST CLEAN GRAIN BEFORE GRADING 


The South Dakota Council of Defense 
has issued the following notice to the 
grain buyers of the state: 

“Whereas, it has been made to appear 
to the South Dakota Council of Defense 


that at different 
grain buyers at elevators are establishing 
~~ grades without first removing the 

ockage or cleaning the grain, and it 
satisfactorily appearing to said board 
that this is a violation of law and of the 
administrative rules of the United States 
Food Administration as well as of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
and this board being fully advised in the 
premises and sufficient cause for this or- 
der appearing: 

“It is ordered, that all grain buyers in 
this state shall immediately cease and de- 
sist from the practice of grading grain 
and establishing the test weight thereof 
with the dockage included; and 

“It is further ordered that in deter- 
mining the test weight of grain and the 
grade thereof, the same shall first be 
cleaned with sieves in tne manner pro- 
vided by the administration rulings of 
the Department of Agriculture and of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration.” 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 23 were in operation Oct. 29: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.'s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

National Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and E 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


PAUL J. STERN PROMOTED MAJOR 


Captain Paul J. Stern, president of 
the Atlas Bread Factory, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who is now in active service abroad, 
has been promoted to the rank of major, 
according to advices received last week. 
His numerous friends throughout the 
United States will be glad to hear of his 
well-deserved promotion. 


FREIGHT RATES TO CANTON MENTS 


Following are the rates on flour per 100 
Ibs from Minneapolis to southern can- 
tonments, exclusive of the 3 per cent war 
tax: Montgomery, Ala., 4814c; Lytle, Ga., 
50¥4%c; Yukon, Fla., 5614c; Greenville, S. 
C., 48c; Spartanburg, S. C., 48c; Char- 
lotte, N. C,, 53e; Columbia, S. C., 48c. 


A MILLER’Ss LAMENT 


One of the accountants of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., after 
getting out a number of report forms, un- 
burdened himself of the following: 


There was a Jolly Miller once, lived on 
the River Dee, 
He worked and sang from morn ’til 
night, no lark so blithe as he, 
But now he’s changed his tune, you see, 
he’s very sad but wiser, 
And all the time he’s working now, he’s 
shouting “Damn the Kaiser.” 


The reason for liis change of mood is easy 
to explain, 
He has to make reports all day on 
ninety kinds of grain, 
He makes reports for flour, feed, for pa- 
per, ink and twine, 
Starts to work at two a.m., goes home 
each night at nine. 


Form A B C is mailed today, next comes 
form C B A, 
He looks ahead to X Y Z, and wonders 
with dismay 
What next will come; he dares not think, 
his brain is in a reel, 
He forgot to list on last week’s form 
an ounce of yellow meal. 


If a single grain of wheat or rye is spilled 
upon the floor, 

He promptly makes report of loss on 

form ten forty-four, 
Form double O records the time he takes 
for every breath, 

He wonders why in H— they don’t re- 

port the Kaiser’s death. 
LOCAL. AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are a trifle weaker at 52@58c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Corn gluten feed is held unchanged at 
$56.99 ton, in sacks, delivered Minneap- 
olis. . 

F. C. Ropte has been appointed sales- 
manager of the Clarx Milling .Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Richard Gibbs, of Minneapolis, chief 


ints in this state local. 
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deputy grain inspector, has five sons in 
the army. ’ 

C. D. Miller has sold the mill at Deni- 
son, lowa, to A. H. Brogden. The new 
owner expects to start the mill about 
Nov. 1. 

The Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
expects to start its mill, at Oakes, N. D., 
this week. It will grind durum wheat 
exclusively. 

The offices of the Clarx Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, are to be moved this week 
from the Flour Exchange to the La Salle 
Building, corner of Marquette and Sev- 
enth. 

The Grain Treating Machinery Co., of 
Aberdeen, S. D., has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital stock. It will manu- 
facture machinery for removing smut 
from grain. 

The Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneap- 
olis, is erecting a building adjoining ele- 
vator X to house the cooler section of a 
Morris grain drier, with a capacity of 
1,500 bus per hour. . 

The Cedar Valley Milling Co. of 
Charles City, Iowa, has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital stock. P. A. Myers 
is president, H. Fisher vice-president, and 
A. L. Dodd secretary-treasurer. 

An interesting statement, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue, gives the approxi- 
mate quantity of wheat ground by mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana during the 1917-18 crop 
year. 

Two interior northwestern mills were 
idle all last week on account of the influ- 
enza epidemic, while manv others were 
handicapped in operation by having a 
number of their employees absent on 
account of illness. 

H. L. Geisler, the northwestern repre- 
sentative of the Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Co., has returned to Min- 
neapolis from a trip through the South- 
west and East. He reports numerous 
sales of his company’s machine. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has engaged L. R. Elsroad to 
represent it in western Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Columbus. W. W. Tinkham, 
who has been in the company’s office at 
Minneapolis for some years, is now on 
the road for it in western New York. 

Hugh Cahill, of The Fleischmann Co., 
Cincinnati, and his wife, who were seri- 
ously ill of influenza in a Minneapolis 
hotel for more than a week, recovered 
sufficiently to leave for their home Oct. 
26. C, E. Wernig, of the Occident Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, accompanied them 
home. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks last week in- 
creased more than 3,000,000 bus. The 
government is accumulating supplies here 
to carry over into the next crop year, in 
accordance with the plan adopted some 
weeks ago. Stocks in pubsic houses now 
aggregate 18,401,000 bus, against 557,000 
a week ago. 

James F. Bell, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., formerly general chairman of the 

nited States Millers’ Committee, who 
arrived in Minneapolis a little over a 
week ago from Europe, is returning to 
Washington this evening to assist Mr. 
Hoover and the Food Administration in 
organizing the Food Equalization Com- 
mittee. 


The grain trade is hoping that the pres- 
ent mild weather will continue another 
week or two so as to enable northwestern 
farmers to do as much plowing as they 
had planned on. The ground has been 
very dry and, on this account, farmers 
had stopped plowing. Rains, however, in 
the last two or three days have improved 
conditions wonderfully. 

The accumulation of wheat on track has 
been about cleaned up. Millin demand 
has improved somewhat. In addition to 
buying wheat on track, some mills are 
now buying a little to arrive om individual 
permits as prescribed by the Grain Con- 
trol Committee. This morning there were 
only 353 “hold” cars, or about 1,000 less 
than a week ago. 

Professor R. Harcourt, chemist at the 
agricultural station at Guelph, Ont., and 
B. H. Kepner, chemist for the Maple I caf 
Milling Co., at Port Colborne, Ont., were 
in Minneapolis last week en route to Win- 
nipeg, to attend a meeting of chemists 
called to establish grain grades, and to 
discuss the extraction Canada is to estab- 
lish for the ensuing year. 
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FEDERAL TAXES A PRICE FACTOR 


An unique influence is being exerted 
upon flour prices of southwestern mills 
by the excess profits tax provisions of the 
general revenue measure now pending in 
Congress. Somewhat unconsciously, per- 
haps, millers are disposed to consider the 
relationship of the part of their profits 
which they will be permitted to retain in 
connection with the trade policy of hold- 
ing their selling quotations to the maxi- 
mum. 

It appears fairly certain that the revye- 
nue bill will provide for a tax approxi- 
mating eighty per cent of earnings in 
excess of eight to ten per cent on the in- 
vestment, and this sum already has been 
substantially exceeded by practically 
every mill of importance in the Southwest, 
whether it bases its tax statements on the 
calendar or the crop year. 

With this in view, millers are some- 
what disposed to feel that there is small 
value in antagonizing their trade by ask- 
ing stiff prices, when many other mills 
are selling at or near.cost. This ten- 
dency cannot be defined as actual lack of 
disposition to earn money to be contribut- 
ed to the government, but is rather a lack 
of incentive to build up earnings at pos- 
sible cost of customers’ antagonism, when 
the earnings so gained are subject to prac- 
tically one hundred per cent tax rate. 

The situation is aptly expressed by a 
phrase frequently heard in one form or 
another, “Well, we are holding prices as 
firmly as possible, but after all it does 
not make a great deal of difference how 
much we make, and we are disposed to 
drift with conditions.” 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Millers report a generous lack of flour 
orders. Outside of caring for the cur- 
rent requirements of established trade 
there was almost no new business, even 
price concessions of a radical character 
failing to interest the larger buyers in 
the general markets of the central and 
eastern states. Government bids this 
week were too low to be interesting to 
southwestern mills, the highest figure 
learned of being $10.35, in jutes, basis 
Baltimore. 

The prices that grog in the limited 
sales to established trade showed no ap- 
preciable change from last week’s quota- 
tions, the range remaining at $10@10.30 
bbl for hard wheat flour in cotton 1’s 
or 14’s. Interior southwestern mills are 
in numerous instances pressing the sale 
of surplus flour, and are naming some 
very low prices, ranging 70c@$1 bbl be- 
low the figures they are permitted to ask, 
but the resulting volume of business is 
small. While local mills maintained 
steady operations, reports indicate that 
many interior mills have or will shortly 
reduce to half-time operations. 

Nothing new can be said concerning 
the feedstuffs situation, the demand for 
bran and shorts remaining far in excess 
of production. Maximum prices, $26.31 
for bran, $27.56 for mixed feed and $28.31 
for shorts, in 48-in burlaps, prevail for 
car-lot shipments, 50c ton being added 
where the feed is ordered in mixed cars 
with flour. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 

tre a weekly capacity of 82,200 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thig WOME widbsisvescecesie 68,800 83 
Last Week oi. cececeessceeee 68,300 83 
YOO? GHC wives odkveee veces 78,400 95 


TWo years ago ........0.05 67,400 94 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, 
was 15,693 bbls, representing 62 per 
cent of capacity. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 73 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 390,870 224,549 57 
Last week ....... 397,170 284,037 71 
Year ago ........ 284,670 245,579 86 
Two years ago... 278,520 268,808 96 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,965 bbls this week, 14,709 last 
week, 9,278 a year ago and 11,771 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business good, 7 fair, and 45 slow 
and quiet. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND THE MARKET 


Arrivals of wheat on the Kansas City 
market are heavier than for some time, 
amounting to 1,013 carloads this week. 
A fair demand prevailed for selected 
milling samples, but the ordinary 
samples. of the better grades and 
all of the lower grades were not wanted, 
it becoming necessary for the Grain Cor- 
poration to clear the sample tables of this 
character of wheat. 

Occasionally a premium of Ic over the 
government minimum price was paid for 
a desirable sample, but a good share of 
the purchases for mill account were made 
at the minimum figure. There was prac- 
tically no demand for soft wheat, the 
government buyer taking nearly all offer- 
ings of this variety. 

Kansas City elevator stocks increased 
500,000 bus during the week ending today, 
and are now 14,259,519 bus. hevorts 
from interior points indicate rather bur- 
densome accumulations of wheat, await- 
ing shipment, with mills out of the mar- 
ket and only restricted quantities being 
permitted to move to the terminal mar- 
kets. 

Good rains fell over much of the South- 
west during the week, which will be bene- 
ficial to the fall-sown wheat. Three inches 
of snow were reported in western Ne- 
braska, 


DEATH OF “ANDY” STONE 

bh many friends in the Southwest 
were deeply grieved last week by news of 
the death, at his home at El Reno, Okla., 
of Andrew J. Stone, sales-manager of 
the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. Mr. 
Stone’s death resulted from pneumonia, 
following an attack of influenza, and was 
most sudden. 

For several years prior to his becom- 
ing associated with the El Reno com- 
pany in 1910 Mr. Stone had been con- 
nected. with the Rock Island Railway in 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. He had 
some experience in milling prior to his 
being engaged as sales-manager by the 
El Reno company, but it was in that con- 
nection that his success was most pro- 
nounced. 

His methods were fine, clean and 
straightforward, and he possessed a cour- 
tesy and ewe pees | which, coupled with 
an unaffected modesty, made personal 
friends for himself as well as a fine 
record of successful salesmanship for his 
company. In the losses to milling in the 
Southwest by the toll of war and the pres- 
ent severe epidemic of disease, few will 
be experienced with more genuine grief 
than the death of Mr. Stone. 


THE IMPERIAL MILLIS CO. 

The Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, now has its plant in full and regular 
operation following a rather complete 
rebuilding of the mill since it was taken 
over by its present owners several months 
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ago. The mill, which formerly was for 
many years operated by the Imboden 
Milling Co., is in the central business dis- 
trict of Wichita. Originally built with a 
capacity of less than 300 bbls, it was sub- 
sequently increased to 350, but with the 
expenditure of about $15,000 on improve- 
ments, is now able to make in excess of 
400 bbls of flour per day. 

The new company is headed by William 
O’Neil. a retired capitalist, president of 
the First National Bank, of Kiowa, Kan- 
sas, and with numerous other investments. 
Edward Kelly, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, has long been engaged in 
the grain trade at Wichita, being best 
known in his connection as a member of 
the firm of Kelly Bros. W. H. Smith, 
treasurer and sales-manager, was also ac- 
tively connected with the grain trade, his 
last previous association being with the 
Stevens-Scott Grain Co., ot Wichita. 

Appreciating the limits of its capacity 
as compared with the larger milling con- 


‘cerns at Wichita, the Imperial company 


has set its mark to produce a superior 
flour and to concentrate its efforts in the 
search for the better class of trade. It 
has already gained a substantial success 
in this effort. 


NORTHRUP COMPANY HAS FIRE LOSS 


The elevator of the Northrup Milling 
Co., Platte City, Mo., burned Oct. 17, 
with practically complete loss on build- 
ing and contents. The latter comprised 
about 25,000 bus wheat and 3,000 bus 
corn, fully covered by insurance. The 
loss of about $20,000 on building was 
also well insured. The house will re- 
built. The Northrup company’s 300-bbl 
flour mill was not damaged, and its op- 
eration will be little interfered with. 


A SUBSTANTIAL WHEAT SAVING 
Seven million bushels is the amount of 
wheat estimated to have been saved in 
Kansas this year through the co-operation 
of Food Administration authorities, 
threshing supervisors, machine operators 
and farmers. The greatest saving was 
in the raking of shock rows, which in 
some instances amounted to 114 bus per 
acre. The cutting of back-swaths during 
harvesting operations, the use of tight 
bundle racks, and the exercise of care by 
threshing-machine operators were also 
conservation measures that contributed 
materially to the total saving. Kansas led 
the 13 states that have reported the sav- 
ing effected in harvesting and threshing 
operations. 


THE OLD, OLD GAME 


Inkwer Andreson, a farmer of Dewitt, 
Iowa, was introduced to a “Mr. Barnes, 
the wheat king who has made millions 
since the war began, because of inside 
knowledge of the wheat market,” while at 
Excelsior Springs, a health resort near 
Kansas City, three weeks ago. Fifteen 
thousand dollars in cash was all that it 
was. convenient for Mr. Andreson to fur- 
nish for marginal purposes in connection 
with a little scalping operation that was 
to return $45,000, fut the kindly Mr. 
Barnes and his associates accepted the 
$15,000 and then failed to meet Mr. An- 
dreson later in St. Louis, where the spoils 
were to-have been divided, so the Iowa 
farmer informed police officials here this 
week, 

NOTES 

J. C. Koster, manager of the Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., returned this 
week from a three weeks’ visit to eastern 
market centers. 

Electric power connection was made 
last week with the Hutchinson electric 
service for the new 200-bbl mill just be- 
ing completed by J. H. Leonard at Sax- 
man, Kansas. 

Rollie Watson, of the Western Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., with Mrs. 
Watson, returned early this week from 
Wellsburg, W. Va. where they were 
called by the death of their daughter, 
Mrs. H. W. Mathews. 

Tracy Cockle, until recently connected 
with the Aylsworth Grain Co., has be- 
come associated with James E. Bennett 
& Co., a Chicago brokerage firm which 
has established an office at room 4, Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City. 

A proposal to permit the delivery of 

rain in cars on future contracts any day 
Saving the delivery month was defeated 
by a vote of the members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade this week. Under 
the old rule, which still prevails, car-lot 


401 


deliveries are permitted during the last 
six days of the month. 

The Kansas City offices of the United 
States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, D. F. Piazzek, agent, are bein 
moved today from the New England 
Building, near the Board of Trade, to 
the Elmhurst Building, further uptown, 
where more floor space is available. 


The R. E. Kidder Flour Mills, whose 
plant here burned a month ago, has an- 
nounced its intention to make no definite 
rebuilding plans for the present. The 
decision is reached because of the virtual 
impossibility of making headway_ with 
building operations at the moment, as 
well as the certain delays in securing 
equipment. The company has taken up- 
town offices, and will continue to main- 
tain its trade and brands, pending further 
consideration of rebuilding. It doubtless 
bp have a new modern mill at a later 

ate. } 





WICHITA 


The flour trade situation is unsatisfac- 
tory, according to reports from mills in 
this territory. Sales are of small volume, 
and prices generally too low to permit 
profitable manufacture. Wheat has been 
accumulating the last week or 10 days in 
mill elevators and on elevator sidetracks 
until it has become impossible to effect 
sales at better than 2c under the minimum 
price established by the government. The 
Wichita terminal elevator is filled with 
wheat owned by the government, which 
cannot accept more until the grain in 
store has been moved out. 

Fine rains fell in this territory last 
week, which have put the growing wheat 
in excellent condition. Reports of dam- 
age to the fields by grasshoppers’ are less 
frequent, though farmers in the vicinity 
of Wellington are complaining that the’ 
common white grub worm is destroying 
growing wheat. Similar reports lon 
been received every year, but the area 
from which complaints come is much 
larger than ever before. 


NOTES 

The order of the Food Administration, 
which prevents the mixing of bran or 
shorts with other feeds in larger quanti- 
ties than the mixer may have used in the 
same month last year, will not affect mill- 
ers or feed manufacturers in this sec- 
tion, it is thought, as there is no evidence 
that mills have been selling large lots of 
wheat feed to the mixed-feed manufac- 
turers. 

An investigation of complaints that 
grain buyers in Stafford County have 
been paying less than the government 
price basis for wheat indicates that they 
were justified in discounting the price 
that sound wheat should bring, owing to 
the presence of smut in the grain in ques- 
tion, according to an announcement of 
the secretary of the state board of agri- 
culture. Some of the wheat samples sub- 
mitted by farmers in substantiation of 
their charge were unmerchantable because 
of smut. 





Standardize Corn Products 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 26.—A_ pub- 
lic hearing to consider the advisability of 
adopting definitions and standards for 
corn meal and corn flour will be held by 
the Joint Committee on Definitions and 
Standards at 10 a.m., Dec. 3, at the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Products made from both whole corn 
and degerminated corn will be consid- 
ered. The committee desires information 
concerning sterilization and other means 
of insuring a sound product under mar- 
ket conditions, and suggestions are de- 
sired on the rules that should be used in 
differentiating between sound and spoiled 
corn meal and corn flour. ; 

All persons interested are invited to 
attend and present pertinent facts. Those 
who desire may present their views in 
writing on or before the date of the hear- 
ing to the secretary of the committee, 
Bureau of Chemistry. The hearing will 
be held at 216 Thirteenth Street S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Joint Committee on Definitions and 
Standards is composed of representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Association of American Dairy, Food and 
Drug Officials and the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists. 


Ricuargp B. Wartrovs. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Oct. 26 is esti- 
mated at 22,750 bbls, or 85 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 23,750, or 91 
per cent, last week, 22,750, or 85 per cent, 
in 1917, and 23,500, or 90 per cent, in 
1916. 

There are more excuses being offered 
as to the existing dullness of the flour 
market than before. The heavy stocks, 
over-buying in | and August, the re- 
duced purchasing by the housewife, ow- 
ing to the requirements by the Food Ad- 
ministration as to substitutes, the lack 
of interest shown by the Grain Corpora- 
tion in the purchasing of. flour for ex- 
port, and the epidemic, are all blamed. 

Quotations are badly demoralized. 
Food Administration quotations may be 
observed in some parts of the country, 
but one may contract for flour in Chicago 
from the Northwest all the way from 
$9.80 to $10.40 in cotton ¥’s or jutes. 
Almost any kind of flour can be had from 
the Southwest from certain mills at $9.90 
@10.40, in either cotton ¥’s or jutes. 
Some have quoted as low as $9.55, cotton, 
New York City. 

Quotations, however, are of very little 
interest to buyers. Their only wish is 
that they had not contracted for flour 
at $10.80@11. Wholesale grocers and 
those who have a steady business with 
retail grocers have noticed a decided fall- 
ing off in family trade since the present 
epidemic has been prevalent. A number 
of mills in the Northwest and Southwest 
have notified their Chicago connections 
that their employees are reduced 65 per 
cent, due to this illness. Three mills in 
Minnesota of rather large capacity have 
refused their Chicago representatives 
any flour for the last 10 days. 

Local mills have been fortunate in be- 
ing able to sell almost any one made 
from grain. The outturn this week rep- 
resents mainly spring wheat and hard 
winter wheat flour, and very little soft 
wheat products. 


VICTORY FLOUR 


So far as can be learned, the amount of 
Victory flour coming to this market is 
not large, yet the offerings seem to be 
increasing from week to week. One who 
is in a position to know, and who has 
handled more or less of this product, 
states that there are more mills in the 
Southwest offering than from the sprin 
wheat states; also that the admixture o 
corn flour is more favorable than that of 
barley flour. Corn flour is quoted here 
today at nominally $4.20, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, and barley flour of an average 
grade at $3.20@3.35. 


RYE FLOUR OFFERED FREELY 


A leading feature of the rye flour mar- 
ket the last 10 days has been the offering 
of a considerable quantity by a leading 
baking concern. Nearly 30,000 bbls have 
been tendered to Chicago buyers through 
a local broker as low as $780 bbl for 
straight grades in sacks. This flour was 
sold to the baking concern in question, 
it is said, at $9@12. White patent rye 
flour direct from mills is not very plenti- 
ful, and mills that have an established 
trade in this product are able to obtain 
pretty fair values. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR BEING OFFERED 


The first sales of buckwheat flour on 
the present crop were reported this week 
at $6.90 per 100 lbs, in sacks, by a Wis- 
consin mill. Buyers of this commodity 
are anxious to obtain early supplies, but 


quotations are irregular, especially those 
offered by mills in Pennsylvania and east- 
ern states. 

In commenting on the buckwheat flour 
market and prevailing conditions, Frank 
H. Blodgett, president of the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Poe 5 Wis., leading rye 
and buckwheat millers, stated Friday 
that the buckwheat grain seems to have 
a sort of runaway market this fall, as 
far as prices are concerned. As to the 
old crop, he is firmly of the opinion that 
it has been absolutely cleaned up, in fact, 
there was not enough grain left to fill 
the demand, so that the new crop is com- 
ing into a market absolutely bare of 
supplies. 

“Competitive bidding of mills and 
chicken feed manufacturers for ing a 
thing offered has been so sharp that the 
prices being paid for buckwheat grain 
are considerably in excess of prices on 
any other cereal products,” said Mr. 
Blodgett. “On the basis of the cost of 
buckwheat grain, the flour is worth, as we 
figure it, around $7.55 per 100 lbs in 
grain bags, Chicago, or $7.30 in cotton 
sacks. Weather conditions in Wisconsin 
this fall have been the most favorable for 
the conditioning of buckwheat that we 
have ever known.” 


TO RUSH GRAIN EAST BY BOAT 
Arrangements have been made for the 


‘movement of 60,000,000 bus of grain, 


mostly wheat and oats, from Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan ports to Buf- 
falo and other eastern ports between now 
and Dec. 5. Expectations are that many 
of the big ore boats will be available for 
grain loading after Nov. 15. 

The Food Administration and the ves- 
sel men have agreed on a rate of 6c for 
wheat from Lake Superior and 54,c from 
Lake Michigan ports to Buffalo, the grain 
to be held until April 1, if desired, at 
the eastern lake ports. An effort is being 
made to get as much grain east as pos- 
sible before navigation closes. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT 


Taking the population of the United 
States at 105,253,300, the normal con- 
sumption of wheat is about 5.3 bus per 
capita. The last government report _ 
the consumption the past year was 
normally low, 10 to 20 per cent below the 
normal, The supply the coming season is 
more liberal than for the last two years, 
and the consumption may be more nearly 
normal. In making a theoretical surplus 
and deficiency, a deduction of 10 per cent 
from the normal is used for the seasons 
of 1917-18 and 1918-19. 

Normal requirements are 558,661,000 
bus. Less 10 per cent would make 502,- 
792.000 bus. Seed requirements are 97,- 
837,000 bus, and total requirements 600,- 
629,000. Production, 918,920,000 bus. 
Surplus for this season 318,291,000 bus, 
against 77,682,000 the previous season 
and 108,854,000 as an average from 1909 
to 1913. These calculations, however, do 
not contain the carry-over from the dif- 
ferent years, which ran from 28,000,000 
to 78,000,000 bus. 


SELLING FLOUR WITHOUT SUBSTITUTES 


Complaint has been lodged with the 
state food administration by wholesale 
flour merchants and bakers that there is 
flour being sold ys certain class of re- 
tail grocers to ir trade without the 
regulation amount of substitutes bein 
booked with each transaction. The of- 
ficers of the Flour Men’s Club may call a 
meeting of the members and such others 
in the trade as might be interested in the 
subject, to discuss some plan whereby 
the names of grocers who are not living 
up to the rules of the food administra- 
tion might be obtained and reported to 
the administration. 

A leading baker stated at the confer- 
ence that he had called on eight grocers, 


and was offered flour and nothing said as 
to whether substitutes were wanted or 
not. The bakers are feeling this trouble 
more than are the jobbers. 


MIXED-CAR LOTS LIBERAL 


Millers in this locality claim that they 
are receiving — for mixed cars of 
flour and feed from dealers whom they 
have never dealt with before. It is esti- 
mated that 60 to 70 per cent of the mill- 
feed being purch from here to go to 


«the East and Southeast is in mixed-car 


lots. Dealers are so anxious to obtain feed 
that they are asking for a nominal amount 
of flour, which they sell at a loss, it is said, 
in order to obtain the feed for their use 
either in mixing or for direct sales. 

Many of the orders are coming from 
small mills at interior points in the cen- 
tral and eastern states. Spring wheat 
bran is quoted at $30.51; middlings, 
$32.36; winter wheat bran, $32.51; win- 
ter middlings, $34.36; barley feed. 42@ 
43; entire barley feed, $52.50,—in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $6,050, net, to the buyer. 

The Chicago trades commission sub- 
scribed $215,000,000 to the fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. 

Joseph Korzeniewski, wholesale flour 
merchant and well known to the Chicago 
trade, who has been seriously ill for sev- 
eral days, is reported to be improving. 

Among the visitors in Chicago this week 
were A. L. Pearson, of the Kaull Mill- 
ing Co., and Harry G. Randall, of the 
Midland Milling Co., both of nansas City. 

Oat flour is not being used here very 
extensively. A local concern that recent- 
ly —— manufacturing this commodity 
is holding it at $5.40 per 100 Ibs in sacks. 

F. O. Shane and A. C. Harvey, of the 
Shane Bros & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, 
met here this week with William Fulton, 
of the Minneapolis office of this organiza- 
tion. 

It is proposed to equalize commission 
rates on corn and oats sold to arrive to 
the same basis as regular consignments, 
the latter being 1 per cent, or 4% of 1 per 
cent more than to-arrive rate. 

Although the bid of $1.17, Chicago, 
and $1.30, track, New York, for No. 4 
corn for export was open all week, the 
Food Administration secured none, the 
price being 8@10c out of line. 

Reports from central Illinois indicate 
that the largest acreage in winter wheat 
ever seeded te been put in, and prepara- 
tions are being made for seeding more 
spring wheat than for many years. 

Chicago has received 53,646,000 bus 
wheat since July 1, compared with 8,534,- 
000 the same time last year. The other 
primary markets have received almost 
200,000,000, compared with 74,000,000 a 
year ago. 

Government purchases of rye this week 
were around 60,000 bus, and of barley 
10,000, the latter at 99c@$1.03, and the 
former at $1.62. An advance in price 
and light offerings checked business to- 
ward the close. 

Local and outside millers were fair 
buyers of wheat here this week, taking 
No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 and No. 2 
red, and hard winters, paying 4%@2c 
over the basic price. Supplies were ample 
for all requirements. 

Where rice flour can be had on spot or 
for immediate shipment, buyers are will- 
ing to pay around $8.25 for 100 lbs, in 
sacks. ree or four Minnesota mills 
are offering at $7.70, and some on the 
Pacific Coast at $7.25, per 100 lbs in 
sacks. 

A feature of the November government 
report, which is to be issued Friday, Nov. 
8, will be the returns on yields of soft 
red winter, hard winter, durum and all 
spring wheat. This has never been — 
before, although many millers have been 
anxious to secure the figures. 

James A. Patten, vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, automatically became 
president through the demise of A. Stam- 
ford White. He will only have two 
months of the unexpired term to serve 
and he will not succeed Mr. White next 
year, his health not vermitting. 

Rosenbaum Bros., grain merchants, ex- 
pect to have their new mill for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of feedingstuffs in 
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operation Jan. 1. It will be located 
near their elevator on the Belt Line. It 
is their intention to go into the feed busi- 
ness very heavily, and to sell mainly to 
dealers, 

Charles F, Hawe, formerly connected 
with the flour business in this market, 
and for some time with the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in 
Chic this week. He has_ recently 
moved his family to Decatur, IIL, and is 
now manager of the large feed mill of 
the company at that point. 


There are 60 different grades of wheat 
in public elevators here, a majority of 
them consisting of one to three cars each. 
Of the total of 6,735,000 bus, 1,082,000 are 
No. 1 red, 2,168,000 No. 2 hard, 769,000 
No. 1 soft white, 693,000 No. 2 soft white 
and 184,000 No. 1 mixed. There is a large 
amount of mixing going on in private 
elevators. 

The Arcadia Farms Milling Co., whose 
mill at Roundout, IIl., burned about a 
month ago, has decided to rebuild; but 
the question as to location and when 
equipment can be obtained, will no doubt 
delay the reconstruction. It has had 
representatives in the Northwest and 
other sections buying feedingstuffs to 
supply its trade. 

A little more milling demand existed 
this week for good white corn, and it went 
to a premium over the yellow. A car of 
new No. 5 white from Rantoul, III., test- 
ing 21.40 _ cent moisture and showing 
high quality, sold here at $1.28. New 
sample grade sold to a limited extent at 
90@98e, the only trouble being the 
moisture content, around 23 per cent. 


Bag manufacturers and _ representa- 
tives of such organizations are strongly 
of the belief that the supply of jute in 
this country is still limited, and that 
prices now prevailing on bags will pos- 
sibly advance. The supply is easier for 
cotton goods, sheeting Caos more plenti- 
ful than two weeks ago. Jutes of 101, 
ozs are quoted at $250 per M; 71, 02, 
$216; cotton, 98 Ibs, $241. 

Some of the feed dealers were called 
to New York City by Washington author- 
ities this week to discuss new rules relat- 
ing to the manufacturing of feeding- 
stuffs. It is understood that the prin- 
cipal purpose of the Washington officials 
is to eventually demand that all sacks and 
containers of every character be branded 
exactly as to their contents. An ad- 
journed meeting will be held Nov. 13 in 
New York. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Oct. 26.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 13,000 
this week, representing 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 11,200, or 62 per 
cent; a year mills with a capac- 
ity of 16,000 turned out 9,200, or 57 
per cent. The rye flour production for 
the. week was 3,500 bbls, against 4,600 
last week and nothing last year. The corn 
flour production was 12,000 bbls, against 
12,000. 

Millers report flour business dull. Mills 
have completed government contracts, ani 
are working on domestic sales. Inquirics 
bom ge off, and bookings were very lig). 
Mills are working on old orders, and are 
making shipments fairly well, with no 
difficulty in obtaining cars. Stocks of 
milling wheat are fair, and mills are in 
position to operate heavily when demand 
comes. Prices were unchanged, local 
mills holding at $10.63@10.75, in cotton. 

Offerings of southwestern patents were 
liberal, but jobbers have fair supplies on 
hand and little business was done. Prices 
are held at $10.50, cotton. Rye flour (c- 
mand only fair. Millers report trade hav- 
ing fair supplies on hand. Scattering or- 
ders were received from the East and 
Southwest, while state and local business 
was fair. Mills are working on old con- 
tracts. Prices were about steady at $4./0 
@4.75 per 100 lbs for pure white, $4.25 
for straight, and $3.80 for dark in cotton. 

There was little call for corn flour. 
Millers say the trade is fairly well stocked 
up. Mills, —— as n ons 
to ca » having plenty of orders on 
Agen f Preeti FP pes liberal. The 
unsettled corn market has a tendency t° 
keep buyers out for the present. Millers 
keep good stocks of milling corn on hand. 
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Prices were lower at $4.25 for best es 
in cotton. Demand for corn was 


fair, and millers are holding at $4.05 per 
100 lbs, in cotton. 

Barley feed was in fair demand, but 
offerings were light. Jobbers have small 
supplies on hand, and are holding at $4.25 
per 100 Ibs, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


Wheat feeds continue in brisk demand 
with very little offering in straight car- 
loads. Millers are busy shipping out in 
mixed cars with flour, and are well sold 
ahead. Jobbers have little to offer and 
are in urgent need of feed to fill con- 
tracts. Offerings from northwestern mills 
were light. Hominy feed was easier and 
more freely offered. Rye feed was not 
so tight, offerings being a little better this 
week, 

Shippers have small stocks on hand. 
Eastern demand continues brisk for 
wheat feeds, while other grades are slow. 
The state trade was fair in mixed cars. 
Stocks erally country dealers are light, 
and considerable barley is being used for 
feed. 


NOTES 

W. E. Bontly & Co., Belleville, Wis., 
have disposed of their flour, feed and ele- 
vator business to Joseph Breuling, Jr. 

P. A. Olson, Mason, Wis., is complet- 
ing a new flour and feed mill, and expects 
to commence operations about Nov. 10, 
if proper power connections can be made. 

Niles W. Brook, son of J. J. Brook, of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., died Thurs- 
day, of Spanish influenza. Mr. Brook 
was manager of the Lawrence Mines Co. 
at Dubuque. A brother, Lieutenant J. 
J. Brook, is with Base Hospital No. 22 in 
France, 

S. G. Courteen, president of the Cour- 
teen Seed Co., Milwaukee, has received 
word that his son, Lieutenant Herbert 
Courteen, has been —— to the posi- 
tion of captain, with assignment as bat- 
talion adjutant of the 
division, 

The importance of Milwaukee as a 
wheat market and as a shipping port has 
been emphasized by the fact that durin 
the period from Sept. 1 to Oct. 15 a to 
of 4,502,000 bus were received, and 2,- 
121,824 shipped. Shipments for the cor- 
responding period last year were 226,700 
bus. 

The Milwaukee Malting & Grain Co. 
has been incorporated, with $120,000 cap- 
ital, by members of the Milwaukee Malt- 
ing Co. The purpose of the new corpora- 
tion is to buy, sell, exchange and other- 
wise deal in grain, malt and food prod- 
ucts. The incorporators are George J. 
Zimmermann, Anton W. Asmuth, Bruno 
E. Fink and William H. Manegold. 

The Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, is progressing rapidly in the work 
on its new flour and f mill and eleva- 
tor, and ex to commence the manu- 
facture of feed on Nov. 15. The rye mill 
will probably be in operation by Dec. 15, 
and the corn mill by Jan. 15. short- 
age of building labor is handicapping the 
contractors to some extent. Stuart Hyde 
is secretary and general manager of the 
company. 

Owners of flour and feed mills and ele- 
vators in Wisconsin have been requested 
by the state fire marshal department of 
the commissioner of insurance to make 
re-inspection of their properties imme- 
diately, to eliminate the winter fire haz- 
ard to the utmost degree. J. E. Florin, 
superintendent of fire prevention, who 
issued the request, says that the a 
tions made in the fall of 1917 resulted in 
a decrease in fire losses of 31 per cent. 

Milwaukee has a new break-bulk outlet 
by the decision of the Michigan City, Chi- 
cago & Western Transportation Co., with 
general offices and terminal at Milwaukee. 
Boats will leave Milwaukee every other 
day for Michigan City, via Chicago and 
Indiana Harbor. Service of the new 
route to Milwaukee and Chicago began 
Oct. 24. It is stated that the company 
will be reor, as the Milwaukee 
Steamship Co., with $75,000 capital, held 
largely by Milwaukee interests. 


er personnel 





H. N. Witsox. 
_ Of the total of 263,312 of flour 
imported into Hongkong, a, in the 


last half of 1917, 50,500 were from Japan, 
117,362 from Shanghai and northern 
China, and 95,450 from Australia. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Ocr. 26, 1918 








Early in the season fairly heavy _ 
chases of both hard and soft wheat flour 
were made, and this surplus stock, with 
current car-lot receipts, has greatly cur- 
tailed the demand for fair-s lots. 
Nearly all sales reported consist of car 
lots or mixed cars which, taken as a 
whole, is only a fraction of the amount of 
business usually done at this time of the 
year. Mills, consequently, are not runnin, 
very heavily, and reports from sever 
show decreased production from last 
week. Scarcity of cars and shortage of 
labor also constitute a rather severe han- 
dicap in some instances. 

There was no keen demand from any 
section, due to the fair stocks of flour in 
the hands of dealers generally. Offer- 
ings of all substitutes were sufficient to 
meet the limited demand, and business 
reported was of light volume. Rye flour 
was slow and dragging, with sales con- 
fined to small lots for actual require- 
ments, 

The local market was very dull. A few 
sales to the government were reported on 
the basis of $9.30, bulk, St. Louis, for 
soft, and $9.40, bulk, for hard, 100 per 
cent. Bakers and jobbers were prac- 
tically out of the market, while the de- 
mand from retailers and family consum- 
ers was light. Very little variation in 
prices was noted, but many mills dis- 
counted them in order to effect sales and 
keep their mills in operation. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.25, bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20 
@9.50, bulk; white rye flour $9.25, straight 


$8.65, dark $7.50, bbl, jute. Kiln-dried ' 


corn meal, $3.80 per 100 lbs; corn flour, 
$4.15@4.30; rice flour, $8.85,—cotton. 
Barley flour, 55 per cent, $7.25@7.65. 
Wheat feed scarce and wanted. Car 
lots unobtainable, and mills disposing of 
their output mostly in a local way. De- 
mand for other feedstuffs is falling off, 
and very little business was reported. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Oct. 26 was 26,300, rep- 
resenting 52 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 34,600, or 69 per cent, last 
week, 38,000, or 76 per cent, a year ago, 
and 39,700, or 79 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 46,300, repre- 
senting 60 per cent, compared with 47,- 
200, or 61 per cent, last week, 50,750, or 
66 per cent, a year ago, and 56,000, or 
72 per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 

A. L. Pearson, of the Kaull Milling 
Co., Kansas City, stopped in St. Louis 
this week on his way east.” 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
suspended the business session at noon, 
Friday, in respect to the ery 4 of A. 
Stamford White, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration posted the following notice on 
the floor of the Merchants’ Exc this 
week: “Please be advised that until Nov. 
15 the life of permits issued on grain 
destined to St. Louis will be 10 days, 
rather than 5 days.” 


Commercial Stocks of Grain in U. S. 

The commercial visible supply figures 
for wheat as published by the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the nearest date, Sept. 
28, show 90,623,000 bus, against 7,789,000 
a year ago, and the corresponding Brad- 
street figures for 1918 show 98,155,000 bus, 





~~ 


against 13,072,000 for 1917. A very great 
relative increase in the commercial stocks 
of wheat on Oct. 1 this year as compared 
with the same date last — is shown by 
these figures as well as by the results of 
the more extensive survey. 

The commercial stocks of other cereals 
reported for Oct. 1, 1918. according to the 
Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows: corn, 21,119,078 bus; oats, 85,391,- 
911; barley, 27,560,565; rye, 9.679,069. 
The stocks represent the following per- 
centages of the .corresponding stocks on 
Oct. 1, 1917: corn. 275.4; oats, 127.7; bar- 
ley, 112.7; rye, 152.7. 

he commercial stocks of flour and corn 
meal as reported for the survey were: 
wheat flour, white, 5,466,423 bbls; whole- 
wheat and graham flour, 88,372; barley 
flour, 148,599; rye flour, 310,285; corn 
flour, 40,097.525 lbs; corn meal, 77,770,- 
538; buckwheat flour, 2,463,605; mixed 
flour, 16,407,492. These stocks represent 
the following percentages of the stocks on 
hand a year ago: wheat flour, white, 131; 
whole-wheat and graham flour, 155.9; rye 
flour, 237.1; corn flour, 985.2; buckwheat 
flour, 106.9; mixed flour, 176, 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 26.—Practical- 
ly no business this week in the flour mar- 
ket, and merchants and brokers are of 
the 6pinion that, even though the mills re- 
duce their price to less than cost, the re- 
sult would not increase the sales by more 
than a very few minimum cars. 

Kansas and Oklahoma hard wheat flour 
was quoted at $10.30@10.50; Minnesota 
spring wheat, $10.40@10.60; soft winter, 
$10.35@10.45,—basis 98-lb cottons, ship- 
ment prompt or within 30 days. 

White corn flour was offered at #@ 
4.15 per 100 lbs; cream meal, $3.65@3.75. 
Millfeed in strong demand, but very lit- 
tle offered, and generally in mixed cars 
with flour. 

The following are prices on grain quot- 
ed by western pers. cash, f.o.b. New 
Orleans: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.64@1.65; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.60@1.61; No. 3 white 
oats, 76@77c; No. 2 white, 77@78c. Corn 
products, per bbl, as quoted by whole- 
salers, on track: corn meal $9.20, cream 
meal $10.70, grits $10.80, flour $10.75@ 
11, in 98-lb cottons. 





Georce L. Ferry. 


ROCHESTER 
Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The output 
of city mills remains about stationary, 
with an aggregate for the week of 6,700 
bbls flour, or 36 per cent capacity, against 
87 per cent last week. Of this amount, 
4,800 were spring, 1,300 winter and 600 


e. . 
y While the whole milling business here is 
in a bad way, millers are getting some 
Lom geony satisfaction by asserting that, 

as it is, it might be worse, and that 
millers here are aad better off than 
in some places. ith little or no inquiry 
from the big eastern markets, some of 
the mills here, running on a reduced out- 
put, are able to piece out with what 
amounts to a jobbing business. Then, 
too, the large number of bakeries here 
which supply not only the city, but a wide 
territory outside, furnish an outlet for 
considerable flour. 

The depressing influence of Spanish in- 
fluenza has been felt here for a fortnight. 
Conditions are serious, and the city has 
closed schools and churches, suspended 
— meetings and stopped all sales of 

quor over. saloon bars. Bakers com- 
plain that there has been a big falling 
off in demand for bread from eating- 
houses and other customers, and in turn 
this has reacted on the mills. 

There is so little demand for Victory 
flour that millers are not inclined to un- 
dertake its manufacture. While the pub- 
lic has been educated to buy substitutes 
along with its wheat flour, it is quite 
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robable that a deal of the home- 

aked bread is all wheat, the substitutes 
being used in other ways than in making 
the hybrid loaf. Whether the corn flour 
or rice flour or other substitute is actu- 
ally baked into a loaf with wheat flour, 
or eaten otherwise, is beside the point, 
the housewives argue. 

So far as could be learned, the gov- 
ernment has not been in the market here 
this week. Apparently, competition for 
government business is getting down to 
the point that the miller who sells is put- 
ting his plant in the réle of an eleemosy- 
nary institution, and millers here are 
hardly disposed to qualify. Spring pat- 
ents, cotton ¥%’s, car lots, were quoted 
at $11 bbl, Boston, 

There has been some falling off in the 
amount of winter wheat offered here. 
While the official statement of Mr. Hoover 
that farmers should not be in such a rush 
to sell that they cut prices may have 
slowed up the movement some, it is more 
likely that the rush of fall work is the 
real deterrent. 

Business is slow in soft wheat flour, 
with millers ready to pounce on anything 
that looks like a real order. Winter 
straights are quoted at $10.40 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston, and with some job- 
bing here at $10.80 to a shade higher. 

The inquiry for graham flour is light, 
and the movement slow. A good part of 
the output here is absorbed by local de- 
mand. Prices are slightly easier than a 
week ago, being $9.15 bbl, cotton 1’s, 
Boston. 

There is some demand for the new 95 
per cent high extraction entire wheat 
flour, with sales on the basis of $10.25 bbl, 
cotton %’s, Boston. However, inquiry 
persists for the old grade, milled on the 
basis of 83 per cent extraction. .One of 
the big Boston jobbers has advised millers 
here that there would be a heavy demand - 
for the old grade of flour if it could be 
furnished. 

About the time the new order requirin 
95 per cent extraction was promulgated, 
a milling company here inquired of the 
Federal Food Administration if it could 
continue to make the low extraction 
grade, provided that the required amount 
of substitutes was sold with it to make 
up the difference between it and the new 
95 per cent grade. Permission was not 
given, but now the Food Administration 
has. made a rule covering that point, per- 
mitting the manufacture of the 83 per 
cent grade, to be sold plus substitutes. 

While the price of the grain is a cent 
or two higher, rye flour is a trifle easier 
at $4.95@5 per 100 lbs, sacked, Boston. 

There is considerable local business in 
substitutes, mostly in small lots. Quota- 
tions are: barley flour, $10.50@11 bbl; 
corn flour, $11.50@12; granulated corn 
meal, $4,—per 100 Ibs, sacked. 

The clamor for feed continues, with de- 
mand far beyond any possible supply un- 
der existing conditions. There is a lim- 
ited amount of rye feed available, but 
this is distributed mostly in small lots 
directly to local consumers at $50 ton, 
sacked. 

NOTES 

There is considerable soft corn in this 
territory again this season. The Monroe 
County farm bureau, anticipating that 
seed corn will be scarce and high in price, 
has issued a warning to farmers to look 
out for their needs without delay. 


Despite official statements to the con- 
trary, traffic on the new barge canal, now 
under federal jurisdiction, is very light. 
It is still insisted that the differential of 
25 per cent below the regular rail freight 
rates is too small to attract business to 
the new water route. 

- West Side Drive, a tract that had been 
laid out for building lots in the village 
of Lyons, was plowed up and nine acres 
of it sowed to spring wheat in April. 
The crop has just been threshed, and the 
owner, Mrs. W. G. David, got a return of 

bus, or an average of 27 bus to 
the acre. 

The Van Vechten Milling Co. recently 
circulated a patriotic honor roll and 
pledge among winter wheat growers here, 
with the result that about 100 farmers 
who last year sowed a total of 1,128 acres 
of wheat, this fall have increased their 
acreage to 1,905, an increase over 1917 
of almost 69 per cent. So far as known, 
the Van Vechten company is the only 
concern in this vicinity to stimulate wheat 
acreage by this method. 

T, W. Kyapr. 
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Added to the long list of things for 
which the epidemic of influenza is being 
held responsible is the increased dullness 
in the New York flour business, as many 
in it find that, owing to the illness in the 
city, the consumption of flour has fallen 
off from even the abnormally low figures 
of the last three or four weeks. There 
may or may not be some basis for this 
claim, but it is certain that the demand 
seems to be decreasing. 

The only feature during the week that 
would in any way be helpful to the situa- 
tion is the falling off in receipts, because 
with a continuance of light receipts for 
a while there is a possibility of an in- 
creased demand later on. Jobbers find 
it- difficult to distribute flour, as every 
one seems overstocked. 

The increase in the amount of finances 
necessary to handle business these days 
is an important factor, and assistance is 
frequently needed in order that the situa- 
tion may be properly and satisfactorily 
met. Difficulty is also experienced in flour 
deliveries because of short-handedness of 
truckmen. The new food control regula- 
tions, working as they do toward a cur- 
tailment of demand, are another thorn 
in the side of those engaged in the flour 
trade. 

Such sales as have been reported only 
amount to occasional cars, and it would 
appear that, in the face of last year’s lim- 
ited supplies, the trade having been 
schooled in getting along with very small 
stocks, the lesson has stuck and is being 
applied this year. At present there are 
sufficient flour stocks on hand to provide 
for the market’s needs for some time, 
unless the demand should materially in- 
crease. 

The market for substitutes is in about 
the same condition, as the trade seems 
to be well stocked and there is consid- 
erable in the possession of sellers. The 
only one for which there is any real de- 
mand is corn flour, though this is in no 
sense large. Barley flour is extremely 
dull, as bakers do not take to it kindly, 
due to the experiences the trade had with 
this product on last year’s crop, when it 
was of an entirely different character than 
that which is now offered. 

The demand for millfeed is as insistent 
as ever, but the supply is not increasing 
and there is little doing in this branch of 
the trade. 

Spring and Kansas flours were quoted 
at $10.60@11; winters, $10.35@10.50; rye, 
$8.50 for dark and $9.50 for white patent, 
—all in jute. Barley flour was quoted at 
$7.50@7.75, cotton. 

Yellow granulated corn meal was quot- 
ed at $4.15@4.20; white, $4.30@4.40; corn 
flour, $4.25,—per 100 lbs, cotton. 


PORT CONGESTION REDUCED 


A. H. Smith, regional director in New 
York, last week issued the following re- 
port: “Congestion of the seaports when 
the railroads passed under federal con- 
trol last winter constituted a serious 
menace and hindrance to the whole war 
effort of the nation. Overcrowding of 
terminals necessarily caused such inef- 
ficiency and restriction of the capacity of 
port facilities that at times operations 
were threatened with virtual paralysis. 

“The 44,320 carloads, about 2,000,000 
tons, of freight piled up at terminals 
wholly inadequate for the tremendously 
increased business made a steady flow 
of traffic at high speed and full utiliza- 
tion of the facilities for transfer from 
rail to ship an impossibility. Yard tracks 
were occupied to their extreme limit by 
the 12,442 freightcars being misused for 


storage, and thereby being held out of 
needed moving service. 

“Cars under load were backed up on 
sidetracks for miles inland until, in des- 
peration, railroad officers arbitrarily 
dumped cars of non-perishable freight 
out upon the ground to release trackage 
space and rolling stock. In the harbor, 
lighters were delayed for weeks at a time 
with loads because the congested condi- 
tions prevented the prompt making up 
of the composite cargoes. 

“Excluding United States government 
war freight, which under the new system 
introduced is accorded preference over 
all traffic and is exempt from the regu- 
lations imposed upon other freight, and 
excluding also bulk rain and coal, the 
railroads’ deliveries of export in carloads 
at North Atlantic ports for the past six 
months averaged daily 1,055 cars in April, 
1,348 in May, 1,351 in June, 1,480 in July, 
1,232 in August and 1,651 in September.” 


POSSIBLE FEED PRICE ADVANCE 


With rumors in the air of possible ac- 
tion on the part of the Food Administra- 
tion which will entail a substantial ad- 
vance in the price of millfeed, those who 
have flour on hand are beginning to feel 
nervous as to the effect such action will 
have upon the future possibilities of dis- 
posing of the flour without Sees a 
heavy loss. With advanced feed prices 
there have always been lower flour prices, 
and in view of the control of profits on 
flour, it of course must apply in this.case. 

With heavy stocks of flour in this and 
all other eastern markets, the situation is 
viewed with anything but complacence, 
and should the rumor become a fact, 
there is no doubt that the flour trade 
would face very severe losses. No one 
has purposely gone long of flour, but the 
lack of ability to move purchases as fast 
as it was originally thought possible is 
entirely responsible for the present stocks 
on which the loss may be suffered. 


GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 
Flour purchases by the flour depart- 
ment of the Grain Corporation this week 
were made on the basis of $10.05@10.35 
for hard wheat and $9.98@10.25 for soft 
wheat, both jute, Baltimore, with other 
ports in proper proportion. The greater 
a nage of these were of hard wheat, 
ecause of army requirements and a lack 
of tonnage available to transport the soft 
wheat flours where this character of flour 
is mostly used. 

A very moderate amount of substitutes 
was purchased, the prices for yellow corn 
flour being $7.10, jute, New York, for 
barley flour $6.70@7.20, and for rye flour 
$8, all on the same basis. 


FLOUR FIRM’S LICENSE SUSPENDED 


The Federal Food Board has suspended 
for 30 days the license of Lang & Co., 
New York flour jobbers, for taking ex- 
cess profits. The food board held that, 
as 75c bbl was the prescribed permissible 
profit, and it had found Lang & Co. had 
in many instances taken $1.04 bbl profit, 
their license should be temporarily sus- 
pended. 

The defense was that of ignorance of 
the maximum profit having nm set at 
75e. In view of the present condition of 
the flour business the comment of the 
trade on this incident was generally to the 
effect that any one who could get $1.04 
per bbl profit merited a medal, and not a 

ne. 


NOTES 


Walter B. Baily, formerly of the 
Quaker Oats Co., has associated himself 
with the Portland (Maine) Grain Co. 

The many friends of E. O. Challenger 
are much rejoiced over the news that he 
is rapidly recovering ‘from an attack of 

neumonia which has confined him to his 

for some weeks, 

An article in a recent issue of The 


Northwestern Miller referring to a de- 
cision in a case in which the litigants 
were the New Century Co. and the at 
Export Co., and indicating that a de- 
cision of the flour committee of the New 
York Produce Exchange had been set 
aside by the courts, seems to have been 
a trifle misleading, because it has been 
pointed out by members of the exchange 
that the flour committee, while acting in 
the matter, were not acting for the ex- 
change or in their usual capacity as mem- 
bers of the committee, but were accepted 
by both litigants as private arbitrators. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 26.—Millers’ agents 
report little improvement in demand for 
flour. Occasionally a car is sold here, but 
trade as a rule has been draggy and un- 
even. There is no disposition shown by 
the trade to cover future needs, demand 
being confined wholly to lots needed to 
supply immediate wants. 

The local situation is a peculiar one. 
Stocks of flour are large, both with bakers 
and distributors. Receipts are ample, 
and show a material increase. The re- 
sult is that the warehouses are filled with 
flour, and receivers are unable to obtain 
additional storage facilities for that com- 
ing forward. They cannot hold it at the 
railroads, on account of the heavy . de- 
murrage charges and, consequently, there 
is pressure to sell surplus supplies at 
considerably under mill quotations. 

The buyer who is on the market for 
small quantities of flour is therefore able 
to meet his requirements at oe 
less price than is quoted by the mill, 
with a consequent falling off in the de- 
mand for the mill product. Stocks at 
present are fully 100 per cent greater 
than a month ago, and steadily increasing. 

The so-called Victory flour is not being 
offered for shipment on this market. The 
demand has been slow. Bakers general- 
ly resent any regulation that will force 
them to use flour mixed at the mill, al- 
though not opposed to such a regulation 
if it were made to apply only to the fam- 
ily trade. 

Bakers have made a study of the use 
of the various substitutes in makin 
bread, and some have achieved a esol 
amount of success. They do not want to 
change their formulas again. This does 
not mean that there is any disposition to 
work contrary to the rules of the Food 
Administration. There is a generally 
hearty and cordial desire to help in every 
way in conserving wheat and wheat flour. 

Flour prices show practically no change 
from last week. Spring patents and hard 
winter patents range $10.90@11.22 per 
196 lbs, in sacks, and soft winter patents 
$10.50@11. 

There are still several carloads of corn 
meal offering on this market for which a 
buyer cannot be had. In fact, all corn 
goods are slow of sale. Prices on white 
and yellow corn meal, corn flour, and 
hominy grits and samp, are all lower. 
White corn flakes and cream of maize are 
dull, and 50c per 100 lbs lower. 


PIONEER FLOUR MAN DEAD 


Cornelius Dorr, for many years one of 
the best-known flour commission mer- 
chants of Boston, died a tew days ago 
as a result of debility incident to old age. 
He was 93 years of age. 

Mr. Dorr was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce for many years, 
and also its predecessors, the Commercial 
Exchange and the Corn Exchange. He 
retired from business three years ago. 
He was a native of Westmoreland, N. H., 
but came to Boston 75 years ago. He 
resided in the same house in North Cam- 
bridge for more than haif a century. The 
flour firm of Cornelius Dorr Co. was wide- 
ly known in all New England, 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


Barnet Rubenstein, Dorchester, Mass., 
after refusing to appear to answer to 
charges of having delayed transportation 
and of refusal to furnish information, 
has had his license suspended until fur- 
ther notice. 

Rubenstein is a licensed broker, having 
no facilities for handling carloads of 
flour, and is dependent upon his custom- 
ers’ teams for making his own deliveries. 
Since Aug. 24, 20 cars of flour have ar- 
rived for him, which could normally have 
been unloaded in 40 days, but Rubenstein 
took 244 days in unloading them, causing 
a demurrage charge on these cars to the 
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amount of nearly $1,500 and adding 
largely to the cost of the flour. 

e license of H. Blewett & Sons, bak- 
ers, Somerville, Mass., has been suspend- 
ed until further notice, and tion 
posters. have been ordered displayed. The 
concern had allowed nine cars of flour to 
stand on the track, one for more than a 
month, notwithstanding arrangements 
made by the Food Administration with 
the sellers to extend sufficient credit. 

The Ginter Co., Boston, contributes 
$20,000 to the United War Work cam- 
paign and posts the usual violation sign 
in windows of all stores for 30 days for 
obtaining excessive amounts of sugar on 
false statements. These statements were 
filed in July in the absence of the presi- 
dent, and overstated the amount of actual 
sales during April, May and June, as well 
as claimed an additional allotment for 
bakeries, whereas the amount used in the 
bakeries during the months specified had 
already been included in the total sales. 


NOTES 


The Metropolitan Grocery Co., Boston, 
be organized Oct. 16, with $100,000 cap- 
ital. 

For standard bread there has been fixed 
a maximum price of 10c for 1-lb, and lic 
for 114-lb wrapped loaves. 

The Wm. S. Hills Co., flour and feed, 
has removed from its former location in 
South Boston to offices in the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce Building. The 
firm has discontinued flour jobbing, and 
will hereafter do a strict! wholesale 
business. It was organized in 1849. 


The food administrator for Massachu- 
setts, Henry B. Endicott, has ruled that 
wheat and Victory flour must be sold by 
the retailer at not more than $1.20 per 
bbl gross profit over cost delivered at 
the retail dealer’s railroad terminal. This 
is equivalent to 60c for a 98-lb sack, and 
15c for a one-eighth sack. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Purvapevpnt, Pa., Oct. 26.—The local 
flour market continues very dull, and lit- 
tle attempt is being made to increase 
sales. Mills found that concessions fail to 
stimulate buying and only add to the un- 
settled condition of the market, so most 
of them have ceased trying to foree busi- 
ness in that way. Local jobbers and bak- 
ers have big stocks, and are not disposed 
to add to them. Quotations are largely 
nominal at $10@10.25 for soft winters, 
$10.60@10.85 for Kansas, and $10.60@11 
for spring, all per 196 Ibs, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Substitutes are exceedingly dull, which 
is surprising, considering the amount of 
flour being consumed. Even corn flour, 
which is the most popular of the substi- 
tutes, is only in moderate demand. 


CONCERNING BARLEY 


Local Food Administrator Cooke has 
received many inquiries regarding the 
future of the barley market after the clos- 
ing of the breweries. He expresses the 
opinion that the producers should feel 
little concern regarding any temporary 
dislocating of the market after Dec. 1. 
The barley now used in brewing, he pre- 
dicted, would be used in the future for 
increasing production of milk, meats, 
flour, poultry products and other impor- 
tant foods. 

It is pointed out that barley is an ex- 
cellent live stock and poultry food, and 
that it also will be used to a larger extent 
than heretofore in making flour. “New 
milling methods have alre been dis- 
covered for making excellent barley flour, 
for which there is a steady demand,” said 
Mr. Cooke, adding that the country would 
easily be able to absorb the entire barley 
crop. 

NOTES 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. and its em- 
ployees subscribed $207,000 to the fourth 
Liberty Loan, 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 9,141,326 
bus, against 24,167,719 during the same 
time last year. 

Paul A. Perry, flour broker, is again 
attending to business after a 10 days’ ab- 
sence due to.an attack of influenza. 

The total subscriptions of members of 
the Commercial Exchange to the fourth 
Liberty Loan amounted to $8,202,250. 

Watson W. Walton, head of the firm 
of Walton Bros., grain and feed mer- 
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chants, is improving in health, although 
not yet able to return to business. 

Samuel L. Whitson, of the grain and 
feed firm of W. S. Woodward & Co., died 
Monday. as the result of a stroke of apo- 
plexy. Mr. Whitson was 60 years of age, 
and had been associated in business with 
Mr. Woodward for 18 years. 


Sydney Street, vice-president. of the 


Mutual Trust Co., has been placed in 
charge of the branch office recently opened 
at Sixtieth and Market streets. Mr. Street 


still retains his position as head of the 
grain and hay firm of Sydney Street & 
Sons. 

Seven bakeries in Lancaster County 
have been. closed by the Federal Food 
Administration for violating the food 
rules. Among them is the bakery of H. 
A. Thompson, one of the largest in the 
city of Lancaster, and that of the Crystal 
restaurant. They will remain closed one 
month. 

According to the state department of 
agriculture, Pennsylvania’s wheat acreage 
will fully equal and possibly exceed the 
record-breaking total of 1,450,000 acres 
last year.. In many districts, tractors 
have made up .for the shortage of farm 
labor. There will be big increases in rye 
and buckwheat acreages. 

Members of the Commercial Exchange 
have been notified by H. D. Irwin, second 
vice-president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, that in order to co- 
operate with the banks in early closing 
hours, the administration has made a cut- 
off in wheat deliveries every day excepting 
Saturday at 1:30 p.m., instead of 2. 

The bakers of Philadelphia have been 
ordered by the Federal Food Administra- 
tion to discontinue Sunday deliveries of 
bread, and to operate their ovens only six 
days a week. The individual baker will 
be allowed to select the six days which 
best suit the requirements of his business. 
These orders have been issued, it was ex- 
plained, with the idea of saving fuel and 
labor. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 

BattrmorE, Mp., Oct. 26.—Flour was 
up against a stone wall, with no permits 
to be had, and demand and trading at a 
low ebb. Offerings were neither liberal 
nor pressing, which fact saved the day. 
Prices were irregular and cut but little 
figure, buyers being heavily stocked at 
a higher level and insisting that they 
could not be induced to buy the best 
flour on the market at $10, cotton. 

Spring was unsettled and hard to move 
at $10.50@10.75, cotton. A brand of 
quality was hawked around most of the 
week at $10.50, without arousing the least 
interest; finally the mill advanced its 
product to $10.65, cotton. 

Hard winter has practically gone to 
sleep after its wonderful feat early in 
the season of plugging up the trade. 

Soft winter sold as high as $10.60, 

wood, while offered without takers as 
low as $9.50, bulk; in fact, the party who 
paid $10.60, wood, refused to buy the 
same grade at $9.50, bulk. Flour in bar- 
rels is what he wanted, and the premium 
he paid for the package reflects its scar- 
city if not its market value. 
_ Substitutes were weak and slow. Nom- 
inal quotations, basis sacks: white corn 
flour, $4@4.25 per 100 Ibs; white corn 
meal, $4@4.25; barley flour, $7.50@8 bbl; 
tye flour, $7@9.50. 

City mills ran half-time, with half 
their crew down with the “flu,” found 
trade re both domestic and export, and 
ie their quotations on both flour and 
eed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 63,981 
bbls; destined for export, 53,336. 


INSURANCE AND STORAGE CHANGES 


The following bulletins were issued this 
week by the Traffic Bureau:. “In con- 
formity with orders issued by the United 
States Railroad Administration, railroads 
Operating e elevators will discon- 
tinue to equ the fire insurance rates 
as between the different elevators. While 
the railroads will hereafter continue to 
Place the insurance for the owner of the 
grain, if desired, the owner will be charged 
on a basis of the actual insurance rate 
that prevails at the respective elevator. 

“This means a decided increase on all 
elevators other than the Western Mary- 
land-Port Covington. The traffic commit- 
tee has been endeavoring for the past 
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month to seeure from the railroads or ad- 
ministration a modified plan that would 
restore equalized or uniform rates as be- 
tween. the different elevators, the sub- 
ject still being held under advisement. 

“The change, however, becomes effective 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Oct. 25, Penn- 
sylvania Oct. 21, and Western Maryland 
Oct. 27. The Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Western Maryland tariffs provide that, 
upon request of owner, the railroad will 
continue to insure his grain, while the 
Pennsylvania provides that, unless other- 
wise requested, it will continue to insure. 

“Notice in writing should therefore be 
served on the elevator agent of the re- 
spective railroads, indicating whether it 
is desired that they continue to place in- 
surance for your account.” 

“Effective Oct. 25, the rate of storage 
on bulk grain (all grades except salvage 
grain) from vessels for the first 20 days, 
or any part thereof, including receiving, 
also delivery in bulk to vessels or cars, 
will be increased to 2c per bu, as per tar- 
iff issued by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, covering grain at Locust Point ele- 
vator, and Western Maryland at Port 
Covington elevator.” 


WOULD MAKE GOVERNMENT THE GOAT 


The local food administration recently 
requested hotels, restaurants and luinch- 
rooms not to serve bread and butter with 
meals unless they were ordered, and 
early in the week, it is said, the following 
appeared on the menu cards of a leading 
Baltimore lunchroom: “To Our Patrons: 
New regulations by the United States 
Food Administration require bread and 
butter to be served only upon request. 
Henceforth a charge of five cents will be 
made for bread and butter service.” 

When apprised of the foregoing, the 
food administrator for Maryland told 
the manager of the lunchroom that he 
would not stand for having his food pro- 
gramme made an excuse for a raise in 
prices or an excuse for a charge for what 
had previously been served without 
charge. 

Moreover, the administrator hinted that 
any similar attempts would probably re- 
sult in an exhaustive examination of the 
books of the offender, and a public hear- 
ing at which the profits of the concern 
would be investigated. It is said the 
manager of the lunchroom left the ad- 
ministrator a sadder but a wiser man. 


NOTES 

Edward Ralph Harris, of W. E. Harris 
& Son, grain, is ill with influenza. 

Grain exports from here this*week were 
1,117,145 bus—973,333 wheat and 143,812 
oats. 

E. F. Stoddard, of the Maryland State 
College of Agriculture, died Oct. 24, of 
pneumonia, aged 30. 

While in Minneapolis recently, W. E. 
Harris, of this market, bought some good- 
sized lots of barley and rye. 

Charles K. Abrahams, of Greene & 
Abrahams Co., insurance, has applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

John J. Prenger, a valued stevedore 
on the staff of Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., died at his home in this city last 
Monday. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Oct. 26, 1918, 524,620 bus; 
year ago, 581,201. Range of prices this 
week, $1.55@1.65; last year, $2@2.03. 

Charles C. Dudley, of Dudley & Car- 
penter, southern .grain commission, died 
Oct. 22 at Saranac Lake, N. Y., after a 
brief illness of pneumonia, aged 30. 

Visitors were H. A. Kline, president 
Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co., Mt. Airy, 
Md., and Henry L. Goemann, president 
Goemann Grain Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Oct. 26, 1,137,184 bus; same 
period last year, 1,041,156. Range of 

rices this week, $2.10@2.3914 ; last year, 

1.874, @2.13. 

Local Grain Corporation notice, Oct. 
22: “To the trade: Beginning this date, 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion will not accept elevator certifieates 
carrying insurance.” 

The new local food administrator is 
gunning for profiteers in fruit, vege- 
tables and butter, and here’s that he may 
extend his good offices to the pirates in 
eggs and undertakers! : 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Just why the 
mills are cutting prices, and incidentally 
their own business prospects, is one of 
those things the larger and older concerns 
cannot understand. The demand for flour 
is limited to a few carloads, some dealer 
having run short. It is reported here 
that the East will not look at the best 
brands, being filled up to suffocation. So 
why force the sale of any flour until there 
is some prospect of it being taken at a 
reasonable price? 

There have been sales this week to the 
small trade at 75c, and in carloads at 25 
@50c bbl under the government fixed 
price. There are intimations that even 
less would be accepted if part of the 
accumulation could be cleaned up. The 
situation is discouraging, with the mills 
expecting no improvement for some 
weeks. 

Rye flour continues slow, but unchanged 
in price. The mills here are grinding 
very little. Graham and whole-wheat 
flour are not plentiful. Corn flour lower 
and dull. 

Nobody here seems to be interested in 
Victory flour. The baker cannot, or will 
not, use it, and the housewife could not 
make a reasonably good loaf of bread 
out of it. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is going begging 
at present prices, and the supply is heavy, 
offerings from the West being particu- 
larly large, but no buyers here. Hominy 
feed is in light supply, as the mills are 
not running to any extent, and prices are 
stronger. Gluten feed in fair demand 
and steady. 

Cottonseed meal is very scarce here, 
with a good demand, and it seems: diffi- 
cult to get the shipments started to this 
market. Sales were at $60.50 for 36 per 
cent and $61 for 38 per cent, for ship- 
ment, Oil meal is being sold readily by 
resellers at $55.50, Buffalo. No offerings 
from the mills here. 

Oatmeal in good demand and steady. 
Oat hulls firmer, and offerings light. Re- 
ground sacked, $23.50@24, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat in good request at $3.90 per 
100 lbs,.a number of carloads having 
been sold at that price, track, Buffalo. 
Buckwheat flour is quoted at $7@8 per 
100 lbs, but there is none on the market 
yet. 

THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 119,200 bbls, represent- 
ing 71 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 133,500, or 80 per cent, last week, 
117,500, or 70 per cent, a year ago, 122,- 
600, or 74 per cent, in 1916, 165,200, or 100 
per cent, in 1915, 116,100, or 84 per cent, 
in 1914, and 120,500, or 88 per cent, in 
1913. 

NOTES 


Navigation on the Welland Canal has 
been at a standstill for 10 days, due to 
breaks. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week are 5,800,000 bus, compared with 
4,154,000 a year ago. 

Shipments of wheat by rail this week 
were over 600,000 bus of wheat and a 
large quantity of rye. 

. Stocks of rye have accumulated here 
this week, but as a rule that grain has 
been given preference for export. 

The streetcar strike ended tonight and, 
with the “flu” almost over, Buffalo will be 
in a normal condition next week. 

The barge canal took 191,770 bus wheat 
this week for New York, the largest 
amount of business done on that route 
in several years. 

C. F. Knowlton, for 18 years a repre- 
sentative of the Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Co. in the East, is now connected with 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 

Charles T. O’Neal has been appointed 
terminal manager for the railroads of 
Buffalo. All lines within the switching 
limits of the city will be under his super- 
vision. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 13,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 2,830,000 last 
year, of which 2,400,000 were from Can- 
ada. There is no Canadian wheat here 
at present. 

Although the Buffalo lake elevators are 
nearly filled to capacity, room will be 
found for the 2,000,000 or more bus due 
here early next week. Orders to ship out 
a liberal amount of wheat are expected, 
as there is a fair supply of cars waiting. 


405 


A car of choice old yellow corn in the 
cob was received here this week, and sold 
at $1.40 bu. Samples of Ohio yellow 
new corn and No. 5 white corn, 26 per 
cent moisture, were shown on ’change, 
which pleased dealers as well as millers, 
if they indicate the coming quality. 

The mobilization committee of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association and the Buf- 
falo committee that has charge of the 
winter movings at this port, met with 
Julius H. Barnes of the United States 
Food Administration in Cleveland, Thurs- 
day. Carrying charges on grain for the 
last trip and winter storage were fixed 
at 6c from ports at the head of Lake 
Superior and 514c from Chicago to Buf- 
falo. Mr. Barnes said that arrangements 
would be made for 5,000,000 bus of grain 
to be held afloat. 

E. Baneasser. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Oct. 26.—Flour 
business is reported quiet in the South- 
east. The indications are that the trade 
has been overstocked by the brisk orders 
booked last month, and until these pur- 
chases have been moved into the channels 
of consumption it is not thought probable 
that receivers will care to make any large 
commitments. 

Shipments, however, continue of fair 
volume, and are about keeping pace with 
production, which has been curtailed on 
account of the dullness of new business. 
The running time of the mills has been 
reduced an average of about 15 per cent, 
compared with the high mark of last 
month. . 

Wheat is reported as very firm, with 
mills going to other sections for supplies. 
This has not strengthened flour prices. 
Quotations: standard 100 per cent soft 
winter wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $10.20@10.50, mainly 
$10.30. 

Rehandlers report practically no de- 
mand for Minnesota and Kansas flours. 
Offers are made at prices that are prob- 
ably below cost, but this does not stimu- 
late trade. Quotations: spring wheat 
flour, cotton or jute, delivered. Nashville, 
$10.85@10.95; hard winter wheat flour, 
$10.35@ 10.65. 

While demand for corn meal is below 
normal, some improvement is reported in 
sales by a few of the mills. Buyers are 
inclined to wait for new corn before mak- 
ing any important purchases, and seem 
to be following a hand-to-mouth policy. 
Quotations: plain meal, per 100 Ibs, fob. 
Ohio River points, $3.60@3.80; bolted, 12 
@1é5c more. 

With mills running shorter time, the 
demand for millfeed is greater than sup- 
ply, at fixed prices. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 198,090 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 114,237, or 57.6 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 116,858 bbls 
and 61.6 per cent of capacity last week, 
86.9 per cent for the same week in 1917, 
63.4 in 1916, 74.4 in 1915, 53.6 in 1914, 
67.3 in 1913, and 57.8 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 26 Oct. 19 
Pieey;, WDB 2.2.20 esecccsies 29,500 33,500 
Wheat, bus ........5-65 205,000 249,200 
COFR,. DUD cccccccioccecve 90,300 85,400 
oo a Serres rare 335,000 486,000 


NOTES 

The Wathen Milling Co., Louisville, 
Ky., expects to begin operation of its 
new plant about Dec. 1. 

The board of trade and milling con- 
cerns at Paducah have filed complaint 
against the rates on flour to several local 
points in Kentucky. 

A late report of Matt Cohen, commis- 
sioner of agriculture of Kentucky, makes 
a final estimate of the 1918 wheat yield 
at 121% bus per acre, and a total crop of 
11,662,500 bus. The new-crop acreage is 
estimated at 106 per cent, compared with 
103 for this year. 

Federal and state agricultural officials 
continue active steps to increase wheat 
acreage in the South. Farmers of Mont- 
gomery County, Tenn., effected an or- 
ganization to see that there is compliance 
with the government request for an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. This calls for 7,363 
more acres in ——. County. 

oun Lerrer. 
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WHAT IS THE GRIEVANCE? 


Have the millers of the country fallen 
into a complaining mood, into a habit of 
finding fault? y are wont to at- 
tribute to the regulations imposed upon 
them by the Food Administration, and 
under which they must operate, many 
of their grievances. Just what is their 
grievance? What is the root and branch 
of it, as revealed in their experience on 
the present crop? After all, have they 
a ag nay cause of complaint attribut- 
able to the regulations? Has there been 
any thorough-going analysis of the sit- 
uation which proves this? 

As to the propriety and necessity of 
regulations of some ‘sort, there is prob- 
ps little difference of opinion. There 
is little argument, if any, on this point. 
Furthermore, it is generally conceded 
that the basis of the present plan of reg- 
ulation, as expressed in a guaranteed 
minimum wheat price and a maximum 
“fair” price for flour and feed for every 
mill in the country, is intrinsically and 
economically sound. It is on this founda- 
tion that the entire structure of milling 
control has been built. It is also con- 
ceded that the maximum “fair” price was 
arrived at by allowing a satisfactory con- 
version charge or differential. 

As a matter of fact, millers advocated 
and welcomed some basis of control 
which should restore competition and get 
away from the cost-plus basis of the pre- 
vious year. The cost-plus basis was ac- 
cepted only because it was the one which 
had been favored by the government, 
heralded as the solution and panacea of 
all our economic ills. The millers knew it 
was about the only basis likely to be ac- 
ceptable at that time; that it was dem- 
onstrated as unsound and uneconomic 
and blew up later was no fault of theirs. 

It would appear, then, that the source 
of complaint, if any, is in certain details 
of the regulations built upon this foun- 
dation, or in the administration of them. 
Such will probably prove to be the case. 
Immediately following harvest, as a re- 
sult of the regulations, there was the 
most unprecedented movement of wheat 
from the interior that the country has 
ever witnessed. This movement was en- 
couraged and abetted by the Grain Cor- 
poration. We are not overlooking the 
reasons which were given in justification 
of the movement, but are considering 
only its effect, both material and psycho- 
logical. The regulations provided no in- 
centive for holding back wheat and so, 
of course, everybody sold. This caused 
great unrest and consternation among 
millers, who saw their future milling re- 
quirements jeopardized. Some sections, 
according to reports, were swept bare of 
wheat. 

If it should turn out, toward the end 
of the crop, that this movement has not 
left enough wheat for milling require- 
ments, such a fact will constitute the most 
serious indictment of the administration, 
and will tend to establish its incom 
tence beyond argument. It is unfor- 
tunate that at the very beginning of the 
new crop a feeling of distrust in the ad- 
ministration of the Grain Corporation 
should have been created and the con- 
fidence of’the millers impaired. Unfor- 
tunately, it put the millers in a mood to 
look for and expect discrimination against 
themselves. 

It was very soon discovered that the 

reatly reduced consumptive demand for 

r, as a result of the regulations, was 
creating a distress situation in milling. 
There was only one section which pros- 


pered temporarily. For two and one-half 
months the hard winter wheat miller en- 
joyed phenomenal business at maximum 
prices. The stage had been set for him, 
and conditions could not have been de- 
signed more to his advantage. However, 
more recently he has likewise been feel- 
ing the pinch of distress conditions. The 
soft wheat miller, on the other hand, 
awoke immediately to a realization that 
there was no sale for his flour. His flour 
would not carry the substitutes so well, 
and was not wanted. 

On the previous crop, government pur- 
chases had been the only thing which had 
saved the day for the soft wheat miller. 
It became more and more apparent that 
these purchases must be resumed at once 
to secure relief. The end of August saw 
their resumption. However, there was 
now only one buyer for export, and mill- 
ers soon found they were forced to sell at 
this buyer’s price to secure business. 

Millers had anticipated that the Grain 
Corporation would pay a reasonable price 
for export flour. ~The maximum “fair” 
price had been arrived at by adding to 
the minimum guaranteed wheat price 
what was considered a fair toll for grind- 
ing, about one dollar and ten cents per 
barrel for cost of manufacture and profit. 
In effect, the miller was practically 
forced to buy his wheat on the govern- 
ment basis. Although the regulations had 
established what was considered a fair 
conversion charge, the Grain Corporation 
was not disposed to recognize and abide 
by the findings of the Food Administra- 
tion in this particular. It showed a dis- 
position to take advantage of the dis- 
tress situation. 

Another bad bull, which has been be- 
coming more and more evident, was in 
the handling of feed. Millfeed prices 
were fixed far too low, entirely out of 
line with other feeds. And the pu 
sought was not accomplished but defeat- 
ed. Correction of this error was sought 
later by limiting the purposes for which 
millfeed could be noel, with the warning 
that if this was not effective all regula- 
tions on imillfeed would be removed. 

Such action on millfeed was precip- 
itated by a crisis in the feed situation 
amounting almost to a famine. The cur- 
tailed output of the mills and the diver- 
sion of millfeed to unusual feeding 
purposes, because of its low price, was re- 
sponsible for the crisis. It is only recent- 
ly that this situation has ameliorated 
somewhat, and it has required heroic 
measures. 

The last straw, which has almost broken 
the camel’s back, has been the proposed. 
policy in regard to Victory mixed flour. 
The jealousy with which millers regard 
the present mixed-flour law, insuring the 
integrity of wheat flour, is to their undy- 
ing credit. They know full well the in- 
tolerable conditions which it corrected, 
and, consequently, regard with suspicion 
and grave concern any interference with 
its operation. Hence, they have been dis- 

sed to combat the suspension of this 
aw, proposed to bring about a wider use 
of Victory mixed flour. 

It having been decided that the mixing 
of substitutes by the mills was imprac- 
ticable under the mixed-flour law, the 
enforced use of Victory mixed flour is 
now attempted by obtaining triotic 
pledges from dealers to sell nothing else. 
If this attempt be successful, many mar- 
kets may be without flour because Vic- 
tory mixed flour will not be available in 
s ent volume. As a measure to dis- 
courage the use of flour and further cur- 
tail production, it should be successful. 
It doubtless result in working a hard- 
ship to many mills, and may put some of 
them entirely out of business, 

The necessity of regulation, of the con- 
tinuance of the use of substitutes and the 
patriotic duty “to eat at a common table 
with our ” is not denied. What, 


then, is the grievance of the millers? 
Have they any real grievance after all? 
Probably there is nothing which Ameri- 
cans resent more than injustice. It is for 
the restoration of right and justice, and 
to do away with the heinous doctrine 
that “Might makes right” that the war 
is being fought in Europe. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the American miller 
has gathered, from time to time, a sense 
or feeling that injustice is being done 
him, that he is being discriminated 
against, that certain measures are being 


‘put over through might rather than 


through right and justice. 

Certain very definite things have served 
to create this impression among millers. 
At the very beginning the favored move- 
ment of wheat rather than flour for ex- 
port aroused consternation. The reasons 
given for this movement were regarded 
with some suspicion. The failure of the 
Grain Corporation to pay what was con- 
sidered a fair price for flour added to 
this impression. 

According to the wording of the regu- 
lations it might be presumed that the 
miller would be entitled to pay any price 
for wheat at which it could be had, even 
ten cents per bushel. The guaranteed 
price applied only on government pur- 
chases. long as the price paid by the 
miller was reflected in the price of flour, 
how could he be charged with profiteer- 
ing? However, he no sooner bought 
wheat below the government basis than he 
was immediately charged with profiteer- 
ing, without waiting for the facts to be- 
come established through his flour sales. 
Snap judgment was taken on him im- 
mediately by state food administrators, 
who have added materially to the impres- 
sion we have mentioned. The Grain Cor- 
poration would not permit him to buy 
wheat at a price predicated upon what 
it would pay for the flour. So far from 
the much-abused miller profiteering, this 
looked to the benighted miller like profi- 
teering by the Grain Corporation at his 
expense. 

On analysis, we believe that the griev- 
ances of the millers, the underlying cause 
of their complaint, will be found in an 
outraged sense of justice, in a feeling 
that certain inalienable rights Americans 
are supposed to enjoy have been threat- 
ened or ruthlessly set aside, that the 
power and might of the Food Adminis- 
tration have been invoked regardless of 
considerations of right and justice. Nat- 
urally, there has grown up along with 
this a feeling of suspicion and distrust 
of certain individuals in charge of the 
regulations affecting milling. Had the 
relation between the Grain Corporation 
and the millers, from the very beginning, 
been one of greater mutual ey 
and confidence, much of the friction whic! 
has existed would have been avoided. Be- 
ing what it has been, certain inevitable 
psychological results have followed which 
we are witnessing today. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Oct. 26 was 45,875, or 9514 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 34,137, or 71 per 
cent, last week, 49,100, or 102 per cent, 
a year ago, 42,100, or 88 per cent, two 
years ago, and 34,700, or 72 per cent, 
three years ago. 

Although Toledo mills have shown a 

percentage of output during ‘the 

ast month, this has not n due to do- 
mestic business but is on. account of sales 
made the Grain Corporation. So far as 
domestic business goes, millers say that 
there is not any. Of course an occasional 
car is sold in domestic markets, but the 
amount of business passing is almost neg 
ligible and cuts no figure. None of 
millers appear to have more than a two 
weeks’ run ahead of them, and are con- 
fronted with the necessity of making fur- 
ther sales to the Grain Corporation if 
they are to keep up their present scale 
of operation. i 

Business with the Grain Corporation 
seems to be working all the time to a 
lower price basis. Purchases of soft 
wheat flour were made this week at $9.98 
@10.25, jute, f.o.b. Baltimore, and at 
$10.05@10.35 for hard wheat flour. 

These — were reported to mills 
whose bids were too with invitation 
to continue bidding. Nothing was said 
as to the amount of flour bought. If the 
quantity was small, the question is raised 


: be arranged, 
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whether the Grain Corporation is not lay- 
ing itself open to the charge of seeking 
to depress prices by reporting same with- 
out reporting the amount bought. Many 
millers would regard such a practice as 
most distinctly unfair. 

It is quite generally felt that the Grain 
Corporation should report, in all fairness 
to millers, not merely the prices at which 
it has bought flour, but also the amounts 
at the prices paid. Millers have the feel- 
ing that otherwise the Grain Corporation 
lays itself open to suspicion of taking 
an unfair advantage of them by unduly 
depressing prices. 


FAIR WHEAT PRICES 


The following bulletin, M. S. No. 25, 
was issued under date of Oct. 19, from 
the Philadelphia office of the Food Ad- 
ministration, to all millers in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan: “Many complaints are being re- 
ceived that some mills are insisting upon 
pom wheat from farmers at an unrea- 
sonably low price. 

“This, of course, can only result in un- 
fair competition to the mills that are pay- 

the 7 veges of the full guaranteed 
price, and is being done by the very large 
majority of mills. Please be advised, 
therefore, that the buying of wheat by 
mills at a lower price than terminal guar- 
anteed prices, less freight and less a fair 
handling charge, will be considered as an 
unfair practice, and as cause for revoca- 
tion of license.” 

CROP CONDITIONS 

According to rts, a good acreage 
of wheat has been put in throughout the 
central states. Indiana reports a material 
increase in acreage, and Ohio is thought 
to be going stronger than last year. 
Weather conditions have been favorable 
for seeding, and wheat has made a good 
start. Rains toward the end of the week 
have been of benefit. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly —— of 111,960 
bbls, for the week endin t. 26 made 
87,078, or 76 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 85,754, or 61 per cent, last 
week, by 19 mills of 123,010 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following:. 


OnTO 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Loudonville Mill & Grain Co., Loudonville. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 
NOTES 


The mill owned by William Bish, Ken- 
ton, Ohio, burned this week, with a loss 
of 5,000 bus wheat, 2,000 bus rye, and 100 
bus corn; estimate of loss not stated. 

Cyrus _ S. on vice-president and 
= none orthwestern Elevator 

Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, has returned 
from an extended visit to eastern markets. 

George A. Nieman, formerly in the 
flour brokerage business at Cincinnati, is 
now located at Camp Zachary Taylor, 
Ky., 159 Depot Brigade, office of sergeant 
major. 

O. A. Rector, for some time engaged 
in the brokerage business at Bluefield, W. 
Va., as Rector, Barham & Taylor, and 
later associated with A. C. Smith, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is now connected with the new 
brokerage firm of George E. Rogers & 
Co., wpe a Pa. Mr. Rogers was 
formerly of Jobbers’ Brokerage 0. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Carrying char on grain for the last 
trip, “a Stahee ten , were fixed at 6c 
from ports at the head of Lake Superior, 
and 5%¢c from Chicago to Buffalo, at 4 
conference this week of the Lake (ar- 
riers’ Association, a committee in charge 
of winter moorings at Buffalo, and Julius 
H. Barnes, of The Grain Corporation. 
The rates are effective between Nov. 30 
and Dec. 5. The rate after Dec. 5 is to 
but shall not be lower than 
the rate on that date.. No time was fixed 
for placing boats for storage. 
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CANADIAN VICTORY LOAN 


The government of Canada is asking 
for another “Victory Loan” from its own 
people. This is the third floated in Can- 
ada since war commenced, and will be 
the largest of the series. The sum asked 
for is five hundred million dollars. Pre- 
liminary arrangements providing a com- 
plete campaign organization covering the 
whole of Canada and reaching out into 
the remotest country districts have been 
made. 

One of the features of these campai 
arrangements is the manner in which the 
appeal is being presented to farmers. On 
previous occasions the cities and towns 
received most attention, and the burden 
of the loan fell upon the larger financial 
and industrial corporations. This time 
the farmer and small investor will be giv- 
en first place, and there is reason to 
lieve they will rise to the occasion. 

The argument being used is that, since 
the larger part of the loan will be used 
to finance the sale of grain crops and 
other Canadian foodstuffs to Great Brit- 
ain and the allies in Europe, it is the duty 
of farmers to put as much of the year’s 
income as possible into it. Unless the 
government is given the money with which 
to purchase these commodities, they can- 
not be exported at all. This, in turn, 
would react upon markets and prices in 
an injurious way. For this reason and in 
a very special sense the grain-raising 
farmers of the western provinces are in- 
terested in the success of the venture. 

Hardly less than the farmers of Can- 
ada, the flour-milling industry is con- 
cerned in the success of this loan. If the 
money is not provided from within Can- 
ada itself, there is no doubt the flour-ex- 
porting business: will suffer a severe fall- 
ing off this year. From no other source 
are the funds likely to be available. It 
is therefore important that every flour 
iniller should subscribe as heavily as - 
sible on his own account and, further, 
that he should work for the success of 
the loan as widely as his influence ex- 
tends. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is only a moderate demand for 
flour. The last order issued by the Can- 
ada food board with rd to substitutes 
for wheat flour is making business ex- 
tremely diffleult for mills not manufac- 
turing substitutes. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction new-crop spring wheat flour is 
$11.50 bbl, in 98-Ib bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points, 30-day terms, or $11.40 for cash; 
old-crop 76 per cent, $11.35. New-crop 
Ontario soft winter wheat flour, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, $10.60 bbl, Toronto; 
new-crop Ontario spring wheat flour, 
$10.50, in bags, Toronto. 

There is nothing doing in export busi- 
ness. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is not 
yet in a position to buy flour, but it is 
expected that it will be in the market at 
an carly date. It is understood that the 
grades most likely to be wanted will be 
76 per cent for war office purposes and 
74 per cent for civilian use. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
fairly heavy at the moment, but owing 
to the lack of demand for Ontario winter 
wheat flour, millers are not so anxious to 
Secure stocks now. : 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
for No. 2 soft winter, basis in 
Montreal; No. 3, $9.97; No. 2 spring, 





$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22 for carload lots, 
and 5c bu less for less than carloads, 

Western spring wheat is beginning to 
accumulate at Bay ports, but until de- 
mand for flour increases it is not likely 
that large quantities will change hands. 
The standard price for No. 1 northern, 
track, Bay ports, is $2.35 bu; No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.32,—including supervisors’ tax. 

MILLFEED 

There is no abatement in the demand 
for millfeed. All the bran and shorts 
that mills have to offer is eagerly taken, 
and goes but a little way toward satisfy- 
ing requirements. The standard price 
for bran is $37 ton, and shorts $42, in 
bags, car or mixed-car lots, delivered 
Ontario points. 


CEREALS 
There is not so much demand for rolled 
oats since this commodity was cut out as 
a substitute, but it is expected that the 
cereal mills will manufacture oat flour, 
and a number are experimenting on this 
at present. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, de- 
livered, $4.90@5; oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Corn flour, 
white $10.20 bbl, yellow $9.20; barley 
flour, $9.40 bbl,—in bags, delivered On- 
tario points, for car lots, and f.o.b. the 
mill for less than car lots, subject to cash 
discount of 10c bbl. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of Ontario oats at country 
points are only of moderate proportions, 
and demand is almost greater than the 
supply available. Barley is moving more 
actively, and inquiry continues good. 
Millers making substitutes for wheat flour 
supply the greater part of the demand 
for these grains. Ontario oats are selling 
at 79@8lc bu, car lots at shipping points; 
barley, $1.05, car lots, country points. 


CALGARY MILL PROGRESSING 


The Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., Calgary, 
is now making good headway with con- 
struction work on its new 6,000-bbl mill- 
ing — in the east end of that city. 
The building is up to its first floor, and 
the boiler-house is finished. Labor short- 
age and difficulty of finding materials 
are the chief retarding causes. Alexan- 
der Ingraham, the company’s chief en- 
gineer, is in charge of the work. The 
mill is to be ready for grinding by the fall 
of 1919. 

In order to expedite this work, the com- 
pany has its own — pits, concrete 
mixers, and storage bins for sand, gravel 
and cement. It has also its own saw and 
planing mills, blacksmith and machine 
8 . 

directors and officers of the com- 
ny are as follows: president, Geor 


e, Calgary; vice-president, A. E. 
Cross, Calgary; general manager, Ed. E. 
Stevens, Calgary, formerly of Minneap- 
olis; William Pearce, ry; Colonel 
J. S. Dennis, Calgary; D. E. Riley, High 
River. 

NOTES 


W. C. Omand, flour exporter, has re- 
turned to Toronto after spending some 
weeks in western Canada. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., is in western Can- 
ada on his annual tour of inspection. 

A meeting of the milling trade of On- 
tario is being held in Toronto today for 
the purpose of considering prices for do- 
mestic and export flour. It is also under- 
stood that the question of forming a Mill- 
ers’ National Association for Canada will 
be discussed 


It should be clearly understood by mill- 
ers and others that the premium of Ic 
per bu which millers are allowed to pay 
for wheat does not apply to dealers or 
.farmers. This is really a provision under 
which a miller may employ a broker to 


* cluding ba 


obtain wheat for him if same is not other- 
wise procurable. 

According to order No. 69 of the Can- 
ada food board, manufacturers and li- 
censed dealers, and such consumers as 
may be shut off from the source of their 
supply by closed navigation or other 
transportation or who may live in distant, 
isolated parts, may have sufficient flour 
for 200 days. This revises other orders 
affecting only the above three classes. 
The customary provisions are made for 
dealing with violations. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Oct. 26.—The feature 
of the week in the milling industry is the 
temporary scarcity of rye, barley and oat 
flour; consequently, millers and jobbers 
of wheat flour have found it difficult to 
secure sufficient supplies to meet their 
daily requirements. There is no change 
in prices, but the market is firm, with 
sales of rye flour in broken lots at $11.50 
@12 bbl, oat flour at $11.70, graham flour 
at $11.30@11.50, white corn flour at 
$10.20, barley flour at $10, and mixed corn 
flour at $9.20, in bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

Trade in spring wheat flour is quieter, 
and a number of orders that were booked 
for delivery this month have been can- 
celed.° Government standard in car lots 
is selling at $11.50 bbl, in bags, ex-track, 
and to city bakers at $11.65, delivered, 
with broken lots at $11.75, delivered to 
grocers and city bakers, all less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. Winter wheat flour has 
ruled quiet, and prices are unchanged for 
broken lots at $11.60 bbl, in new cotton 
bags, and at $11.30 in second-hand jute 
bags, ex-store. - 

The market for millfeed is unchanged. 
Demand is good, and an active business 
continues for both prompt and future de- 
livery, with sales of car lots of bran at 
$37.25 ton, and shorts at $42.25, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track, and bran at $39.25, 
and shorts at $44.25, ex-warehouse, in- 
cluding cartage, less 25c ton for spot 
cash. Pure grain moullie is selling at 
@70, feed corn meal at $66, barley feed 
at $62@63, and mixed moullie at $55, in- 
, delivered to the trade. 

A firm feeling prevails for rolled oats, 
in sympathy with the steady upward ten- 
dency of prices for the raw material, but 
there has been no actual change in values 
as yet. Standard grades in broken lots 
are quoted at $5.20@5.30 per bag of 90 
Ibs, delivered. Demand for golden corn 
meal is steady at $5.50@5.75 per bag, 
delivered. 

There is a steady demand from local 
millers for Manitoba wheat, and sales of 
50,000 bus No. 3 northern were made on 
the basis of $2.34 bu for No. 1 northern, 
Bay ports. A sale of 85,000 bus Mani- 
toba No. 3 barley was made at $1.161, 
bu, f.o.b. vessel here. American sample 
corn has advanced 10c, with sales of car 
lots at $1.835@1.45 bu, ex-store. Oats fair- 
ly active and strong at an advance of 
Se bu. 





Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Wiyniree, Man., Oct. 26.—All flour 
mills in western Canada are busy. Local 
demand throughout the West is heavy, 
due, no doubt, to depleted stocks of old- 
c flour. 
re is endless trouble over the matter 
of substitutes. This country has very lit- 
tle grain of its own production with which 
to make substitutes, and is therefore 
obliged to import from Ontario and the 
United States. This involves a huge eco- 
nomic waste, for which there is no ade- 
quate return in the way of saying. How- 
ever, mills are bravely wrestling with 
their difficulties and doing the best they 
can to comply with the law. 








Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.85 
TEBBIGOS scicccccccccccccéccccvccses 10.85 
Saskatchewan .......csccccsesesveces 10.75 
BS RP ree Pers Pty er eee ee 10.65 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.85 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.95 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 11.00 
PURSE sc co ecb Sccccdveccsesic 11.15 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra, 


RYE FLOUR 


Production of rye flour is extremely 
limited, the only mill in Manitoba being 
one at Winnipeg. This one is busy at 
present and will be while the supply of 
rye lasts, which may not be long. While 
the West had considerable acreage under 
this grain this year, most of it was ulti- 
mately cut for fodder, and the actual 
amount of native rye available for millin 
is small. Pure white rye flour of loca 
manufacture is being offered in the Win- 
nipeg market at $10 bbl; straight grade, 
$9.30; dark grade, $8,—jobbing terms. ; 


MILLFEED 

Supplies of bran ‘and shorts are ex- 
tremely limited, and mills dole out their 
stocks with a sparing hand. This is gen- 
eral over the West and presages a trou- 
bled winter in the feed business. Current 

uotations: Manitoba, bran $31 ton, shorts 

6; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $33; 
Alberta, bran $28, shorts $33,—in bags, 
f.o.b. mills. 

WHEAT 

This market is becoming congested 
with wheat. The movement from farms 
is heavy, while demand is limited. The 
big milling companies have accumulated 
about all the wheat they wish to carry 
and, as other buyers are few and their 
needs small, there is some danger of clog- 
ging at terminal points. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.241/, bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.2114, for No. 2 Manitoba northern 
and $2.17, for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern. Wheat bought at these prices is 
subject to a tax of 3c bu, for use in equal- 
izing carrying charges and administra- 
tion expenses. 

There is a good deal of talk about a 
corner in the oats market, a not unlikely 
thing. The course of prices throughout 
the week suggests something of the kind, 
as the contract grade has advanced 5c 
bu for no apparent reason. No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats are now at 88c bu, 
as compared with 821,c a week ago. Bar- 
ley has advanced sharply under force of 
the demand for flour substitutes, No. 3 
Canadian western being worth $1.09%, 
bu, as against 9914c a week ago. Rye is 
also dearer at $1.60 bu, an advance of 5c. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Oct. 
23, with comparison: 


1918 1917 
Oct. 17 ccccceccescccccesees 823 948 
Oct. 1B wcrcsecsecvcccsscecs S71 593 
Oct. 19 ccccscsesscvervecess 837 1,046 
Oct. BL cccceccsccccedecsees 1,219 703 
Oct. BB wcsecccceccesseceses 882 840 


CEREALS 
Rolled oats and oatmeal are in heavy 
demand. All western mills are busy, and 
are booked well ahead. Rolled oats, 
mixed cars, f.o.b. delivery points, $4.60 
@4.80 ag 80-lb bag; standard oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 
CANADIAN EXPORT BUYING 
The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is still 
unable to announce anything definite with 
regard to purchasing flour for export. Ap- 
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parently the delay is due to want of in- 
formation as to what the Canada food 
board means to do about a standard 
grade of flour. It is understood that 74.3 
extraction will be the standard, but noth- 
ing definite on this point has been com- 
municated to either buyers or sellers. In 
the meantime, millers are anxious to know 
where they stand as to export business. 


NOTES 

Professor Harcourt, Guelph, Ont., was 
in Winnipeg this week on business con- 
nected with the standardization of flour 
in Canada. 

In the province of Manitoba, threshing 
is almost finished. Very few farmers 
have anything remaining to be done. The 
crops in this province turned out better 
than in either Saskatchewan or Alberta. 

By an order of the Board of Grain Su- 
pervisors, Canadian shippers of wheat are 
not allowed to charge more than %c per 
bu on cargoes loading at Fort William 
or Port Arthur for eastern mills, or Ic 
per bu on carloads. 

Official estimates place the amount of 
wheat required for milling in Canada 
from this crop at 80,000,000 bus. This 
will give Canadian mills about 10 months’ 
running if they can get export business 
enough to absorb the surplus over domes- 
tic requirements. At present it does not 
seem likely that this will be possible. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada is collecting 3c per bu on all wheat 
marketed in Canada, whether for domes- 
tic use or export, the proceeds to be used 
to pay carrying charges on street wheat 
bought at country points and wheat held 
in store by millers under certain condi- 
tions. The administrative expenses of the 
board will also be paid out of this fund. 

Some concern is being felt in western 
Canada over the small amount of fall 
plowing so far accomplished. The weath- 
er has been too dry and the ground too 
hard for this work. In many parts re- 
markably little or none at all has been 
done. This means delay in spring seed- 
ing, and may have other unfavorable con- 
sequences. The labor situation is a con- 
tributing factor. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada has instituted a system of licens- 
ing flour mills, under which all mills in 
this country will be obliged to operate. 
This makes two licenses that Canadian 
millers are required to hold, the other be- 
ing from the Canada food board. It will 
be remembered that the Board of Grain 
Commissioners is a permanent body under 
which the Canada grain act is adminis- 
tered. It should not be confused with 
the Board of Grain Supervisors, which 
is a temporary war organization. 

By a recent ruling of the Canadian 
authorities, farmers living at any great 
distance from railways or flour mills will 
be allowed to carry a larger stock of flour 
than heretofore. This has been a griev- 
ance with farmers in some parts of Can- 
ada, where in times past they were in the 
habit of putting in a year’s supply at a 
time. Local and weather conditions often 
make it necessary that at least the win- 
ter’s stock of flour should be taken in 
during the fall months, and it is to meet 
these special cases that the general rule 
has been relaxed. 

Seager Wheeler, Rosthern, Sask., is 
again the champion wheat grower of the 
American continent. Reports from Kan- 
sas City indicate that he won the sweep- 
stakes trophy for best half bushel of 
spring wheat shown at the International 
Soil Products Exhibition concluded on 
Oct. 19. With this trophy went the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway company’s $500 
cup for best sample of wheat grown on 
the continent. Mr. Wheeler achieved this 
distinction before, and is recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities on wheat- 
raising in this country. 

Reports .of some weeks ago that the 
province of Alberta would not have suf- 
ficient feed to take care of its stock over 
this winter were grossly exaggerated. 
Central Alberta has grown an immense 
crop of hay, and in ali parts of the prov- 
ince feed seems to be available. Some 
dealers in southern Alberta have been 
bringing hay from Quebec, but these ex- 

eriments were not satisfactory. The 

ay received showed poor quality. In any 

case it was not necessary to bring feed 

from such a distance, as other parts of 
Alberta could have supplied the need. 
G. Rock. 
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Seattie, Wasu., Oct. 26, 1918 








The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 17,115, or 36 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 23,190, or 49 per cent, 
last week, 39,489, or 84 per cent, a year 
ago, 29,710, or 72 per cent, two years ago, 
25,209, or 62 per cent, three years ago, 
and 35,000, or 86 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 13,515, or 23 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 29,945, or 52 per cent, last 
week, 51,624, or 90 per cent, a year ago, 
54,520, or 95 per cent, two years ago, and 
28,728, or 56 per cent, three years ago. 

Mills have advanced soft wheat flour 
prices in mixed cars l5c bbl, in conform- 
ity with the authorized increase in the 
maximum fair price, and on account of the 
tremendous demand for feed are able to 
sell at the advance. On account of the 
keen competition for business, however, 
straight cars of flour are selling at former 
quotations, which in instances are consid- 
erably below the original fair price basis. 

Millers are dissatisfied at the small gov- 
ernment purchases for November delivery, 
which are understood to amount to about 
300,000 bbls for the north Pacific Coast, 
or about 25 = cent of the output of 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
mills for 30 days. Assurances were re- 
cently received that purchases would av- 
erage 50,000 tons a month for the Pacific 
Coast, and probably 75,000 tons, but the 
ocean tonnage for that amount is appar- 
ently not yet available. 

A large amount of wooden ship tonnage 
is available, but the Food Administration 
has declined to ship flour in these vessels. 
The outlook for tonnage during the rest 
of the year is not promising, after which 
period, however, government buying 
should increase materially if it is based on 
ocean space available, as the number of 
ships which can be used for this purpose 


will be considerably increased, unless they 


are diverted for some other use. 

Montana flours are offered freely and 
are arriving in volume. The general range 
quoted is $10.30@ 10,60 bbl, carload lots, 
f.o.b. coast terminals, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks. Some of the small Montana mills 
are, however, pursuing a suicidal policy, 
and quoting even lower. In their eager- 
ness for business they are offering flour 
here at a price which must show them a 
considerable loss. Dakota flour is quoted 
at $10.70@11 bbl, and Kansas flour at 
$11.10. 

Local barley flour is not on the market. 
Eastern is quoted at $4.15 per 100 lbs. 
White corn flour, $4.75@5 per 100 lbs. 


WINTER WHEAT SEEDING 


The weather continues favorable for 
winter wheat seeding, and the soil is in 
good condition. The present outlook is 
that the winter wheat acreage will ap- 
proximately double that of a year ago. 
Last year’s winter wheat acreage was ex- 
tremely light and the yield was only 9,- 
423,000 bus, against an average yield of 
22,000,000, so that the increased acreage 
will not bring the winter wheat yield up 
to normal. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The wheat movement to coast terminals 
has about dried up, as the wheat storage 
is filled to capacity. This condition is 
likely to continue for some little time, 
since no wheat is being exported and the 
milling demand is limited to the moderate 
local Sone demand and government buy- 
ing. This places the farmer in a very un- 
enviable position, since all buying in the 
interior has ceased, Interior warehouses 
are filled to capacity, and dealers will not 


make additional purchases until wheat 
can be moved. It is estimated that be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent of the crop is 
still in farmers’ hands. 

The farmers have only themselves to 
thank for this situation, as it was 
rincipally through their efforts in exert- 
ing political pressure in Congress that the 
wheat price was established at Pacific 
Coast terminals at so high a basis that 
neither wheat nor wheat flour can be 
moved in ordinary trade channels. 


RELY ON FLOUR DECISION 


Five Seattle wholesale firms, Schwa- 
bacher Bros. & Co., Inc., Seattle Grocery 
Co., National Grocery Co., Closset & 
Devers, and Rogers Co., and the Retail 
Grocers’ and Merchants’ Association have 
been cited in complaints issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission for engaging 
in a combination or conspiracy to sup- 
press free competition in the sale of cof- 
fee. In denying the charge, defendants 
point to the fact that the price has not 
been changed for nine years. They admit 
that a retail price has been set, but rely 
on their right to do this on the decision 
rendered some years ago by the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court in the case of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. vs. Swanson, 
where it was decided that the mill had the 
right to restrain a retailer from selling 
below an agreed price. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR ALBERS 


George Albers, of Seattle, until recent- 
ly secretary of the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., operating cereal mills at Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland and various California 
points, was elected president of the com- 
pany at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Oct. 25, to succeed J. Henry Albers, 
who resigned in consequence of a federal 
charge of violating the espionage law. A 
statement has been issued by the new 
president stating that the resignation of 
J. Henry Albers was made at his own re- 
quest. The statement, in part, is as fol- 
lows: 

“T want to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to explain to the public that our 
company and every officer and stockhold- 
er of it are strongly and unequivocally 
American, and are and always have been 
loyal and patriotic. As I have already 
said, we have some 70 different stock- 
holders in our corporation, most of them 
born in the United States. We have over 
1,000 employees. I and my three broth- 
ers, although the largest individual stock- 
holders, are by no means the corporation. 

“While the brothers were all born in 
the kingdom of Hanover at about the 
period that it was seized and taken over 
by Prussia, we came here when we were 
young men, and here we began our busi- 
ness career, and here we have lived for 
more than 25 years. Our father came also, 
but died in Portland soon after his ar- 
rival. None of us were ever trained in 
the German military service, and none of 
us have any admiration for the German 
autocratic government or its methods. 

“We have no near relatives in Germany, 
have no property or business there, and 
have no affiliations with the people of that 
country. After coming here we were all 
naturalized as soon as this could be done, 
and here three of us married native-born 
American girls. Our children were born 
and brought up here, and are being edu- 
cated entirely in American schools, 

“It is here we have built our business 
from small beginnings by steady atten- 
tion and hard work. We would be more 
than ungrateful, indeed, we would be 
fools, if we did not appreciate the insti- 
tutions of the country of our choice, 
— we have enjoyed so many bless- 

ngs. ... 
“Of course, I cannot discuss here the 
charge - poy our older brother, Henry. 
But I will say this, that I hope the public 
will suspend its judgment and give him 
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he is tried. 
NOTES 

The Twisp (Wash.) Roller Mills & 
Power Co. has been incorporated, with 
$30,000 capital stock. Incorporators: H. 
C. and Harry C. Lewis and J. M., Pate. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52.75 
ton; 40-lb barley, $50.50; No. 2 white 
feed oats, $60.50,—all sacked; 38-lb east- 
ern white clipped oats, $51, bulk; No. 3 
yellow corn, $09, bulk. 

Flour arrivals at Seattle for the month 
are 57 cars; for the season against 
578 last year. Wheat arrivals for the 
season, 2,590 cars, against 4,164 last year; 
at Tacoma 2,280, against 1,629, and at 
Portland 4,164, against 2,311, 

Frank V. List, formerly sales-manager 
at Seattle of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
is now a member of The Disher List Co., 
Inc., exporters and importers, with offices 
in the L. C. Smith Building, Seattle. The 
Canadian representatives of the company 
are C. E. Disher & Co., Ltd., of Vancouv- 
er and Victoria, B. C. and Calgary, Alta. 
Mr. List will sail for Japan Oct. 30, 





OREGON 


Portranp, Oregon, Oct. 26.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 23,704, or 58 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 22,533, or 55 per cent, 
last week, and 30,959, or 90 per cent, a 
year ago. 

The first change in flour prices for sev- 
eral months was announced this week, 
when the Food Administration authorized 
the mills to raise their quotations lic, 
which puts the prices of family flour lo- 
cally at $11.05@11.20 bbl. No change 
was made in millfeed prices. 

There is a fair local flour trade, but 
the mills are still waiting for government 
export orders. The demand for millfeed 
continues far ahead of the supply. Sub- 
stitutes are easier, with the decline in 
coarse grain prices. Barley flour de- 
clined this week to $10.70 bbl, and rye 
flour to $12.70. 


PROTEST MINNEAPOLIS CONTRACT 


Portland grain dealers, through the 
Merchants’ Exchange, have taken a firm 
stand of protest against what they allege 
are abuses that have been practiced by 
eastern grain dealers in their dealings, 
deliveries, shipments, etc., to the Pacific 
Northwest. . 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
at a meeting of the Exchange this week 
that the body should go on record as de- 
nouncing the practices referred to, and 
that the members be kept well informed 
of the names of eastern firms guilty of 
such practices; that the members discon- 
tinue the practice of making purchase 
contracts on the so-called Minneapolis 
terms basis, but that they insist on con- 
tracts on their usual western forms, for 
the reason that there are too many in- 
tricate rules and regulations incorporated 
in the Minneapolis terms; that the body 
recommends that members insist on deliv- 
eries on basis of Oregon and Washington 
ins ion and weights. 

he resolution also deemed it a fair 
practice to declare canceled any contracts 
or parts of contracts not delivered with- 
in the time specified in such contracts, 
Minneapolis terms and contracts to the 
contrary notwithstanding; recommended 
that the practice of paying drafts in full 
of invoices be discontinued, since eastern 
buyers insist on margins; that all pur- 
chases for western shipment be made on 
the basis of arrival drafts, allowing two 
days for inspection, and in cases where 
payment on sight drafts with documents 
attached be specified in the contract, that 
drafts not to exceed 90 cent be hon- 
ored, and that interest on such drafts be 
charged until the arrival of the car. 

NEW OAT GRADES ASKED 

The federal oats standards _ . — 
ed by George Livingston, of Washington, 
D. C., was in Portland on Wednesday, 
and held a series of conferences with 
grain men, the public hearing having been 
called off, owing to the influenza cp!- 
demic. 

It was suggested to the government of- 
—_ that a different class i eo. 
to heavy white oats grown in Oregon, 
and that gray oats also be recognized in 
a separate class. Generally speaking, the 
Portland dealers declared they were well 
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satisfied with the proposed grade ire- 
ments, aside from the question of weights. 


NOTES 

The Red Crown mill, at Albany, Ore- 
gon, owned by the Portland Flourin 
Mills Co., was damaged to the extent o 
about $2,000 on Monday by fire, which 
started from a hot pulley and entered 
the grain flues and some of the bins be- 
fore water and chemical extinguishers 
could be applied. 

Through a deal involving between 
€85,000 and $100,000, Elmer D. Paine, 
of Eugene, Oregon, has become the sole 
owner of the Eugene and Springfield 
fours of the Eugene Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. Mr. Paine purchased the half 
interest of Charles S. Williams, who has 
been general manager of the company for 
24 years, and who became connected with 
the company when he bought out the in- 
terest of J. M. Shelley in August, 1917. 
The present daily capacity of the two 
plants is 300 bbls. J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Oct. 26.—Less in- 
terest in flour is being manifested daily, 
and buying has discontinued among all 
classes of trade, with a suddenness that, 
putting it mildly, is alarming. 

During the period of active buying 
which prevailed from the beginning of the 
new-aa season until a week or 10 days 
ago, jobbers and bakers stocked up heav- 
ily and, while deliveries were slow, a feel- 
ing prevailed that somewhat of a short- 
age would exist for some time. Of late, 
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however, shipments have been arriving in 
rather excessive quantities, and the trade 
is now burdened with supplies. 

Mills, in their efforts to sell flour, are 
continually lowering prices, which, in 
view of existing conditions, is doing much 
to disturb the market, and will not be 
productive of business until present 
stocks have been reduced. 

Mill prices generally were reduced this 
week 10c bbl on wheat flour, with here 
and there a somewhat sharper cut. 
Prices follow: 100 per cent soft wheat 
flour, $10.60@10.80 bbl; Kansas flour, 
$10.95@11; Montana flour, $10.85@11; 
barley flour, $9@10.50; white corn flour, 
$10.75@11; rice flour, $15@16, in 98's, 
cotton. 

The first sale of 1918 rice was made in 
Sacramento Oct. 19, when the California 
rice committee of the United States Food 
Administration disposed of 11,000 bags at 
$4.32 per 100 Ibs. 

The coarse grain market is featureless. 
Prices at the close on Oct. 25 were as fol- 
lows: barley, spot feed, $2.10@2.15 per 
ctl; shipping, $2.17@2.35; milling, $2.25 
@2.30; oats, red feed, $2.60@2.85. 

H. H. Coox. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 26.—The In-- 


diana flour miller this week was able to 
report a slightly improved condition over 
any week in more than two months, 
though the business the mills have been 
accepting is not of the buoyant character 
they have been patiently waiting for all 
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fall. Compared to 60 days ago, the mill- 
ing situation seems to have nosed out a 
ood-sized lead, though the changes have 
n slow to appear and slow to work 
themselves out. 

There was some buying for the govern- 
ment this week, the same as a week ago, 
and the volume in both instances was be- 
yond what it had previously been. The 
domestic buyer also seems to have come 
back into the market, even though for a 
small amount of flour. 

Mills are running on a varied schedule. 


-Some of them are not running more than 


three or four days a week, with no night 
shifts, while the larger ones are running 
from 50 to 60 per cent normal. From 
every quarter comes the appreciation of 
the bread made under the new ruling, and 
the wheat ground from the new crop 
seems to bé of excellent quality. 

The mills are not finding it as easy to 
get wheat as they did two or three weeks 
ago. Cash wheat values have been 
checked up on fixed standards, and the 
mills are sometimes paying 1@2c over 
quotations, Farmers are busy with their 
corn harvest, which began this week all 
over the state, and not as much grain is 
on the move as formerly. Rains through- 
out the week had a tendency to limit haul- 
ing wheat to town. 

There is no change in the feed situa- 
tion, the mills sticking close to the ruling 
of distribution on the 1917 plan. It would 
be difficult to purchase a full car lot any- 
where in the state. The demand. under 
such conditions, naturally exceeds the sup- 
ply offered the trade. 


“NALLY 
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NOTES 


The Hibbits Milling Co., of Muncie, 
which has been in almost continuous op- 
eration for three-quarters of a century, 
will dissolve. 


Pike County grain dealers this week 
paid $1@1.25 for new corn, and already 
enough has been gathered to insure seed 
for the 1919 crop. It is said that even a 
heavy frost would do very little damage 
to corn in most sections of the state. 
Quantity everywhere seems to break for- 
mer records, and the quality is good. 


George E. Leggett, mayor of Winches- 
ter, and known to all Hoosier flour mill- 
ers, was killed a few days ago in an auto- 
mobile accident at Scottsburg. He was 
60 years of age, and years ago was con- 
nected with a flour mill to which James 
P. Goodrich, present governor of Indiana, 
and a grain dealer, used to haul wheat. 
He also was connected with the Bates 
Milling Co. at Winchester a number of 
years. 

The Indiana branch of the United 
States Food Administration has requested 
all grain handlers who hold licenses to 
furnish a report on their three months’ 
operations, October to December, 1918, 
such reports to show gross proceeds from 
sales, total expense, and amount of net 
profit earned during the period of the 
sales. In figuring net profit, interest on 
capital cannot be considered an item, but 
interest actually paid on loans is recog- 
nized as a legitimate expense item. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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CHICAGO, OCT. 26 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
O8-1b sacks ....ceccersccceces $9.80@10.35 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.41@10.65 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton..... - 9.90@10.25 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 9.90 @10.25 
White rye patent, per 100 Ibs... 4.25@ 4.40 


Standard barley flour, per 100 lbs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per 100 lbs, 
DORS  c cccccddwessvcecsecccecée 4.20@ 4.35 
WHEAT—Millers picked up choice winters 
and spring at %@2c over basic price. Low- 
grades were slow sale. Supply was ample. 
Prices in the sample market, with compari- 
sons, follow: Last 
This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard. .$2.26@2.27% $2.26@2.27 $2.20 


No. 2 hard.. 2.23@2.24 2.23@2.24% 2,17 
No. 1 red.... 2.26@2.27 2.26@2.27% 2.20 
No, 2 red.... 2.23@2.25 2.23@2.24% 2.17 
No. 1 nor, s.. 2.26@2.28 2.26 @2.28 2.20 
No. 2 nor, 8.. 2.23@2.24% 2.23@2.25 2.17 


CORN—Demand from industries good. A 
little new appearing from Illinois, with one 
car in from northern Iowa. No. 4 white new 
sold at $1.28, and sample grade new, with 
24.8 per cent of moisture, at $1. Prices in 
the sample market for the week, with com- 
parisons, follow: 


This week Last week — 





No, 6 m..$1.05@1.14 $1.00@1.05 $ 

No. 6 m.. 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.18 

No. 4 m.. 1.25@1.28 1.20@1.31 

No, 3 m.. 1.33@1.35 1.27@1.31 

No. 6 yel. 1.05@1.25 1.00@1.20 1.98 @.... 
No. 6 yel. 1.15@1.29 1.10@1.28 1.97%@.... 
No, 4 yel. 1.24@1.40 1.20@1.36 ..... ~@.... 
No. 3 yel. 1.30@1.48 1.33@1.45 1.98 @2.14 
No. 3wh. 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.42 ......@.... 
Sam, gr.. .82@1.16 .75@1.09 1.40 @2.13 


OATS—Loca! elevator interests and indus- 
tries bought freely. Yellow Iowa oats sell at 
a discount under choice heavy and bright. 
No. 3 white, 66@71%c; standards, 67@72c; 
No. 2 white, 69@71%c. 

RYE—Demand good, offerings not large. 
No. 2, $1.62@1.63. Millers paid the top price 
at the close, while the government bought at 
the inside figure. 

BARLEY—tThe government bought at 99c 
@$1.03; the range on fair to fancy at the 
close was 85c @$1.02. 

CORN GOODS—Corn flour is having a good 
sale, with a few of the mills sold up for more 
than 30 days. The price is $4.05@4.25 per 
100 lbs; cream meal, $3.55; pearl hominy, 
$3.80,—in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 192 185 136 168 
Wheat, bus.... 1,678 547 386 302 
Corm, DUS....:. 1,995 633 1,221 241 
Oats, bus...... 2,565 3,018 1,259 2,124 
Rye, bus....... 96 138 121 119 
Barley, bus.... 775 501 49 141 





BUFFALO, OCT. 26 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... x -»@10.80 
Graham flour ..........-. é -@10,80 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs........ @ 4.71 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs .......... @ 4.61 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ............ eeeee@ 3.85 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ sees +@ 4.00 

Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... $.....@33,23 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

GONE dnc 6 bd 00 w 5 ap Oxedd bs-0 6 + eos + @35.23 
We SOR Adin ic cospecceaseves «eee» @52.00 
Te BORG can sted vtethws ireccc tbs 48.00 @50.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@68.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@56.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 85.00 @90.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 57.25@59.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......... 58.00 @60.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ..........4..- «+++» @57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... «ee + @55.560 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

PROMOR oc ccccccvescemesesin de + «e+» @60.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOE ‘voccccavevccvccgtaweseee 9.80@10.00 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 23.50@24.00 

WHEAT—Spring * wheat quiet. No. 1 
northern, regular, $2.30%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern, $2.32%,—c.iL.f., Buffalo, war tax included. 
Winter wheat scarce, and some demand from 
millers. No. 1 white, $2.36%; No. 2 white, 
$2.33%; No. 1 red, $2.388%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; 
No. 3 red, $2.31%; No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 
2 mixed, $2.33%,—New York, domestic. 

CORN—Good demand all week and offer- 
ings light, particularly of No. 3 yellow. 
Lower grades only steady. No. 2 yellow, 
$1.55; No. 3 yellow, $1.50; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.45; No. 5 yellow, $1.40; No. 6 yellow, $1.35; 
sample corn, 85c@$1.10,—on track, through 
billed. 

OATS—tThe mills took all the offerings, gnd 
the market closed 2c higher than last week. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 76%c; standard, 75%c; 
No. 3 white, 75%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No business, and quotations 
merely nominal. Choice to fancy, $1.10@1.12; 
fair to good, $1.04@1.08; feed, $1@1.02. 

RYE—Millers would have paid $1.71, on 
track, at the close. 


DULUTH, OCT. 26 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill..... oben $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute)......... - 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ..........++. 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 
or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 


T . MET ETT LORTE LE ELTA ee 10.40 
Class E, small lot bakers, grocers, 
WEFOHOUB® cece cccccccssccseccccccs 10.53 


Exact charge for hauling. Sacks, 48c bbl 
extra, ‘ 

Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 





Wo. 8 straight SFO. ..00. cveveccescicscvecs $4.35 
PUPS WIGS FG aoc cceccoccnccccicccces 4.70 
BO. BS GOPK FHS ci ccaccccccsoccocess coe 8.70 
No. 5 rye..... weerovscsesenevesooceges « 4.70 
WRG, BFS bec cccctecccesereccvcscccsese 3.95 
Yellow corn meal ....... 4.10 
Yellow corm flour ....... cece eeeeeeeeee 4.65 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 


Oct. 26..22,505 Oct. 27..22,390 Oct. 28..32,900 
Oct. 19..28,045 Oct. 20..20,500 Oct. 21..32,710 
Oct. 12..29,200 Oct. 13..38,305 Oct. 14,.31,175 
Oct, 6..22,415 Oct. 6..36,270 Oct. 7..30,375 

WHEAT—Elevators loaded out around 
6,000,000 bus on the week, part of which has 
not been reported by them, or taken from 
stocks. Shipments by water have halted to 
enable the embargoed situation at Buffalo to 
be cleared up. A number of the late load- 
ings were routed via Canadian ports to permit 
better dispatch. It is hoped that the conges- 
tion will be improved shortly. 

In view of eastern conditions, the clamp 
Was put on shipments out of local elevators. 
The Grain Control Committee also announced 
this morning that, starting today, the permit 
shipping system to this market was effective, 
This was made necessary to prevent elevators 
here plugging up. With the maintaining of 
the country movement at its present volume, 
storage facilities would be exhausted in a 
very short time, 

The Food Administration continues to take 
over the bulk of cash offerings, with elevators 
next and mills trailing behind. Everything 
in the top grades was cared for at the fixed 
government basis. Samples having smut sold 
at 5@15c discount under No. 1 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents, per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oat. 19 wove - +++ @64% 161 85@ 96 
Oot, BL .aces --@68% 161 85@ 96 
Oct. 22 ..... -»-@65% 161 85@ 96 
Oct. 23 .... «....@66% 161 85@ 96 
Oct. 24 ..... «+e - @66 161 85@ 96 
Oct. 88 iocas «++» @68% 161 85@ 96 
Oct, 26 ..... «++» @66% 161 86@ 97 
Oct. 27, 1917. 56% @58% 177 100@129 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Oct. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Domestic—~ -——Bonded—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Oats ....... 335 214 742 3 24 60 
TG i cicese 462 908 105 es ee se 
Barley ..... 298 1,296 1,538 66 34 71 
Flaxseed ... 230 1,068 . ee 6 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 











Spring ....3,376 873 634 3,840 464 111 
Durum ....1,245 432 191 1,699 301 411 
Winter .... 251 32 22 32 ee 
WRG bcc sec ed oe . 9 
Totals ..4,872 1,337 903 5,461 797 631 
BUD vccsce 54 10 36 ee e's 2 
Bonded.. ee 2 12 : os ee 
RIS cocvcre 501 106 82 692 67 50 
Bonded. . ae > is és -. 829 
Barley .... 93 265 400 85 197 5 
Bonded.. 15 5 8 ee as ee 
Flaxseed .. 303 75 46416 8280 95 210 


Bonded.. és oe 39 . 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 26, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor }11,677 477 3,532 2,175 443 186 
2 dk nor) 
3 dk nor | 
3 nor j 204 42 
All other 

spring ...2,778 306 2,723 344 71 170 

1 am dur} 


473 92 59 33 


1,2 am 4}1,073 158 se 496 41 
2 am dur) 
3 am dur | 
3 dur 5 34 61 ee 27 31 
All other 
urum 2,029 593 1,512 85 84 95 

1 dk hd w } 
op kA 710 8386.25 coe 3 14 
2 dk hd w 
All other 

winter .. 328 29 1,767 91 11 55 
White ..... ee os 43 ee 1 2 
Mixed ..... ma és -» 442 176 119 








Totals ..18,833 1,690 10,050 3,877. 930 661 


FLAXSEED—tThere were great doings in 
the market this week. The wild action kept 
the traders on edge all the time. Price 
changes were so sudden and wide that trad- 





ers found difficulty at times in executing 
orders. Fluctuations on some days reached 
23c. The strength pivoted around shorts, 
many of whom were afraid of being squeezed. 
To secure needed supplies they bid blindly, 
jumping prices 1c or more at a time. On 
Friday, at the opening, October took a dizzy 
flight of 15c in a few minutes without a 
trade, On that day market reached the 
peak, showing full gains ranging 49@50c. 
Profit-taking the closing day caused sharp 
reaction, final quotations resting 4@13c under 
top figures. Deferred deliveries closed weak- 
est. Cash market ruled firm; spot, 2%c over 
October; to arrive, lc premium over Novem- 
ber. Trading of large volume, with a good 
deal of spreading. Outside crushers notice- 
ably active. The market is now on a permit 
system to ship from country points. This 
fact made itself felt at the week-end. Fair 
receipts and shipping movement. Stock 
about holding even, and not important. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


7———Close——, 
Opening Oct. 27 
Oct. 21 High Low Oct. 26 1917 
Oct. ..$3.36 $3.86 $3.36 $3.81 $3.17 
Nov. .. 8.37% 3.86 3.36 3.80 3.15 
Dec. .. 3.33 3.80 3.32% 3.69 . 
May .. 3.86% 3.81 3.37 3.68 3.05 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 26 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 


Pe rere $10.63 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton, 

BOO TED aves cncnds ceveseceecas 4.60@ 4.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton, 100 

FOO von vawedosncdscdesiscscced @ 4.25 
Rye flour, dark, cotton, 100 Ibs.. @ 3.80 
Barley flour, cotton ............ oseee+@ 8.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... sesee@ 9.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... wee @ 4.25 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs....... oeeee@ 4,05 
Gee eet, GOGO Edatercckcceves ‘ @12.10 


MILLFEED—Firm, with demand brisk for 
wheat feeds; other grades in good demand, 
Standard bran, $29.74@33; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $31.75@365; flour middlings, $31.45@ 
35; hominy feed, $32.50; rye feed, $53; oil 
meal, $56@58,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Demand was 
good from shippers and millers, and offerings 
were taken each day. Receipts, 367 cars. 
No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.27; No. 2, $2.23@ 
2.25; No. 3, $2.19@2.22. 

BARLEY—Dark declined 5@8c, but bright 
was steady. Demand was good from shippers 
and industries. Low-grades were liberally 
discounted to sell. Receipts, 356 cars; No. 3, 
98c@$1.03; No. 4, 89c@$1.02; feed and re- 
jected, 85 @93c. 

RYE—Prices were 2%c lower. Receipts, 
116 cars. Demand was good from shippers, 
and considerable was bought by the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. Low- 
grades were dull. No. 1, $1.62@1.63%; No. 2, 
$1.61% @1.63%; No. 3, $1.55@1.61. 

CORN—Firm, with little change. The de- 
mand was good from millers for white, which 
commanded a premium of 5@10c over mixed. 
Shippers bought moderately well, and offer- 
ings were fairly well cleaned up. Mixed was 
slow most of the week. Receipts, 122 cars. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.38@1.45; No. 4 yellow, $1.30 
@1.40; No. 3 white, $1.38 @1.45. 

OATS—Advanced 1%@2c. Demand was 
good at all times, and tables were cleared 
each day. Receipts, 883 cars. The local 
trade bought freely of heavy, and millers 
were in the market for choice. Standard, 
67% @70%c; No. 3 white, 66@70c; No. 4 
white, 65% @70c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.. . 21,000 21,000 98,655 17,750 
Wheat, bus. 477,100 172,500 227,880 14,396 
Corn, bus... 163,480 81,740 80,395 42,380 
Oats, bus. ..2,000,320 1,232,840 797,285 479,325 
Barley, bus. 529,380 532,150 121,793 146,591 
Rye, bus.... 158,100 145,755 19,750 450,030 
Feed, tons.. 500 6,587 200 3=3,471 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 26 
FLOUR—Receipts, 894 bbis, and 11,360,416 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-]b cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.00 @10.25 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........... 10.60@10.85 
Spring, 100 per cent ........... 10.60 @11.00 





WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 824,315 
bus; exports, 91,675; stock, 2,641,689. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.38; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No, 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Firmly held. Quotations to arrive: 
No. 2° western, $1.76% bu; near-by, as to 
quality, $1.68@1.68 bu, 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady. Quota- 
tions: $8.50@9.80, as to quality, per 196 Iba, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—Dull and unchanged. Quota- 
tions, quality A, $1.14%; quality B, $1.12%; 
quality C, $1.10%. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Weak, under a slow de- 
mand and fairly liberal offerings. Quota- 


tions: to arrive, on a basis of $7.60@8 per 
bbl, in sacks, 

CORN—Dull and largely nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 14,049 bus; stock, 27,311. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to grade 
and location, $1.55 @1.70. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet but steady. Quota- 
tions: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy....$4.15 @4.30 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... 4.12% @4.35 


Yellow table meal, fancy . Bi 4.00 @4.12% 


White table meal, fancy ... 4.12% @4.25 
Ordinary ground meal ....... + eeeee + @4,00 
White corn flour, fancy ...... cones @4.50 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ..... © eseess @ 4.40 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 4.27% @4.45 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.50 @2.60 
OATS—Quiet, but firm under light offer- 
ings. Receipts, 124,917 bus; stock, 379,453. 
Quotations: 
WO. 8 WRERG cicrcnvcccccccccesss 
Standard white ..........65. eee 
No. 3 white ..ccccecceeseeecese T8%H@79 
NO. © WHI ciwiscccivccoccsesss FF O78 
OATMEAL—A shade lower under quite lib- 
eral offerings, but demand fair at revised 
figures. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, 
$9.75@9.95; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bb, 
$9.75@10.20; patent, cut, bbl, $10@10.45; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and 
quality, $4@6.25. 


ST. LOUIS, OCT. 26 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.25, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20@9.50, bulk; 
white rye flour $9.25, straight $8.65, dark 
$7.50, bbl, jute. Corn flour, $4.15@4.30 per 
100 lbs; rice flour, $8.85,—cotton. Barley 
flour, 55 per cent, $7.25@7.65 bbl. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 Ibs 
more, and 60c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. White hominy feed, 
$52@53; alfalfa meal, $38.50; oat feed, $21; 
barley feed, $46.50; rye middlings, $54. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 383 cars, against 453 
last week. Demand fair at government 
prices. 

CORN—Prices 1@3c higher, demand fair. 
Receipts, 262 cars, against 311. Closing 
prices: No. 3 yellow, $1.41@1.43; No. 2 white, 
$1.59; No, 4 white, $1.35; No. 5 white, $1.30. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
Sees cream meal, $4; grits and hominy, 

4.20. 

OATS—Prices unchanged to %c higher. 
Receipts, 158 cars, against 156. Demand fair. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white, 71@71%c; No. 2 
mixed, 70%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 49,620 71,340 665,960 113,110 
Wheat, bus.. 580,290 363,921 190,140 264,810 
Corn, bus.... 372,948 160,225 221,920 66,900 
Oats, bus.... 424,000 511,700 289,050 464,730 
Rye, bus..... 6,632 15,060 8,630 2,830 
Barley, bus.. 20,800 61,800 2,080 3,180 


80 @s80% 
79% @80 








TOLEDO, OCT, 26 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.839@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price), 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bran ........... eercecece $27.46 
Mixed feed ...... Oewesestivcce coves 28.71 
PE BN wb Cob oA bs Coes tccicescece 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ...........-+- 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 115 cars, 59 contract; 
year ago 130, 64 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 17 cars, 5 contract; year 
ago 4, 2 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 83 cars, 57 contract; year 
ago 44, 27 contract. . 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 

260,655 182,400 11,000 10,500 

21,250 5,400 15,000 000 

168,300 85,600 108,095 57,700 


Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 


BALTIMORE, OCT. 26 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 








|. EPROM ET TEET e PT ee $10.50@10.75 
Winter saves nck bale nets 6e'¥s.0' 9.75 @10.00 
EROS WIMGEE 2 ov csiecvovewescssoce 10.50 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.00@ 9.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: _ 
City mills’ blended ..........4-> «-@11.55 
City mills’ spring .. ees -@11.55 
City mills’ winter .........+.++ x @11.30 


MILLFEED—In the absence of wholesale 
trading, nominal quotations for straight cars, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton, were: spring bran, 
$36.50; spring mixed feed, $36.25; spring mid- 
dlings, $37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; soft 
winter mixed feed, $38.25; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $39.50; jobbing prices higher. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement large, 4e- 
mand fair. Receipts, 1,313,046 bus; exports, 
973,333; stock, 2,346,793. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.838%. Lots of No. 1 wheat coming 

the West, and in instances is bringing 
a slight premium over basis, or $2.39%. 

CORN—Unsettled; demand and OC 

small. Receipts, 19,777 bus; stock, 43,695. 
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Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.70; range for week of southern, including 
white, yellow and mixed, $1.55@1.65; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, old $7@7.50, new $6.25@6.50. 

OATS—Unchanged; movement light, de- 
mand good. Receipts, 56,034 bus; exports, 
143,812; stock, 841,242. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, domestic, 81c; No. 8 white, domes- 
tic, 80@80%ec, 

RYE—Steady; demand and movement im- 
proving. Receipts, 71,812 bus; stock, 176,697. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 western for export, 
$1.76%; southern, by sample, $1.70. 


KANSAS CITY, OCT. 26 

FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, in cot- 
ton sacks, is quoted to merchant trade at 
$10@10.80 bbl, Quotations for round lots 
range $9@9.40, bulk. 

MILLFEED—Maximum prices govern all 
transactions in wheat feed, bran being quot- 
ed by city mills at $26.31, mixed feed or mill- 
run at $27.65 and shorts at $28.31 ton, car 
lots, in 48-in burlaps; in mixed cars, quota- 
tions are 60c ton more. Country mills quote 
25@76e ton over city mills to overcome sack 
cost and freight differences, 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.20@2.21, 
medium $2.18@2.18%, yellow $2.16@2.17; No. 
2 dark $2.17@2.18, medium $2.15@2.16, yel- 
low $2.14: No. 3 dark $2.13@2.13%, medium 
$2.11@2.12%, yellow $2.09@2.10; No. 4 dark 
$2.09@2.10, medium $2.07@2.09, yellow $2.04 
@ 2.05. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.48@1.50, No. 3 
$1.43@1.45; yellow, No. 2 $1.48@1.50, No. 3 
$1.43@1.45; mixed, No. 2 $1.47@1.49, No. 3 
$1.41@1.44, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus. .1,359,450 683,000 144,450 263,250 
Corn, bus.... 861,250 157,500 182,500 90,050 





Oats, bus.... 823,000 453,900 352,000 544,500 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 15,400 pee 0bes 

Barley, bus.. 106,500 36,400 19,500 8,400 
Bran, tons.. 80 140 2,340 3,220 


Hay, tons... 9,252 12,564 4,728 4,980 
Flour, bbls... 13,975 15,250 43,200 60,750 


BOSTON, OCT. 26 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patent ........cceeseees $10.90@11.22 
Hard winter patent .........+.+.+. 10.90@11.22 
Soft winter patent ....... oceees 10.50@11.00 


MILLFEED—A nominal market on feeds, 
with little offering. No wheat feeds to be 
had. Barley feed, $52; gluten feed, $59.92; 
stock feed, $57; oat hulls, reground, $26; 
hominy feed, $60.40; rye feed, $58; cottonseed 
meal, $62.50@64,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Most corn products 
in quiet demand, with the market lower. 
White corn flour is quoted at $4.25@4.35 per 
100 lbs, in sacks; white corn meal, $4.10@ 
4.20; yellow granulated, $4.20; bolted, $4.15; 
feeding, $2.95@3; cracked corn, $3.05 @3.10; 
hominy grits and samp, $4.25@4.35; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $4.50@5.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal firmer, with bet- 
ter demand. Rolled is quoted at $5 per 100-lb 
sack, with cut and ground at $5.75; rye flour, 





patent, $4.45@4.75 per 98-lb sack; barley 
flour, $3.65@4, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1918 oh 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis....*41,197 31,71 6ags% a0 ee0 
Wheat, bus...487,117 2, 318 590, 621 355.554 
Corn, DUS..... «sees 2,493 2,901 136,551 
Oats, bus - 83,700 aes 480 259,990 602,142 
Rye, bus 1,100 1,136 1,467 56,784 
Barley, - 1,700 1,250 eoees 3,816 
Millfeed, tons. 102 |) Bare ecece 
Corn meal, bbila 1,125 1,615) ....54 seeee 
Oatmeal, cases ..... TES. cbace <cvece 


Oatmeal, sacks 18,180) 3 ..... sesee evece 
*Includes 25,751 bbis for export. 
Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending Oct. 26, 261,503 bus wheat. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 26 

FLOUR—-Market dull, though receipts de- 
creased. Jobbers find difficulty in distribut- 
ing, and attention is given principally to 
disposal of old business. Quotations: springs 

and Kansas, $10.50@11; winters, $10.35@ 
10.50; rye, $8.50 for dark, $9.50 for white 
Patent, bbl, jute. Barley flour, $7.50@7.75 
bbl, cotton. Yellow granulated corn meal, 
$4.15@4,20, white $4.80@4.40, corn flour $4.25, 
per 100 Ibs, cotton. Receipts, 667,830 bbls, 

WHEAT—Movement lighter than last 
week. Receipts, 884,200 bus. 

CORN—Market weak and unsettled, owing 
to war conditions and heavy covering during 
last few days. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
3 yellow, $1.61%. Receipts, 





14, 000 bus. 

OATS—Market in sympathy with corn, and 
Same general conditions prevail. Quotations 
ve re 79@80c, according to quality. Receipts, 

095,000 bus. 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 28 

Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill.......... $10.01 
Class B; mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered .......ceeeeee0% 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 





Cred cw aenceccaed 6 afa'ebneeceweee «+ 10.36 
Class BE, smail- lot bakers, grocers, 
Warehouse .... ooee 10.51 


Exact charge extra. tor hauling. 
Sacks 48@652c per bbl, extra. : 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


Nov. 2... 516,760 412,235 468,380 


Oct. 26.2... 38 5,271 423,820 364,495 492,635 
. 398, 890 289,355 391,780 490,890 
+ 385,995 485,250 391,570 608,550 


Oct. 19. 
Oct, 12... 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 


Nov, 2.2... «eeees 10,645 4,990 365,145 
Oct. 26.... «eee 16,510 17,615 29,465 
Oct, 19.2.6 ceevee 7,206 385,410 16,040 
Oct. 12...2 seecee 6,915 13,386 22,490 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Aug. 17. 66 57,825 170,531 107,543 1,815 629 
Aug. 24. 65 57,475 183,980 115,550 1,980 1,030 
Aug. 31. 64 56,875 228,809 139,581 3,093 2,550 
Sept. 7. 66 57,825 212,870 196,030 3,985 1,920 
Sept. 14. 66 57,825 271,200 268,435 5,305 620 
Sept. 21. 66 57,625 271,780 194,340 3,615 360 
Sept. 28. 66 56,125 280,620 288,740 4,625 o08 
Oct. 6. 65 67,526 271,390 311,600 4,485 2,155 
Oct, 12. 64 57,025 271,660 325,945 5,326 620 
Oct. 19. 60 564,725 250,244 172,485 6,756 1,311 
Oct. 26. 51 46,475 215,927 225,480 15,631 56,619 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Oct. 29) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Oct. 29 Year ago 
Bram. .ocscoes -+++$28.94@29.03 $31.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings.. 30.83@30.94 35.50@37.00 
Flour middlings... 30.44@30.54 44.50@47.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.34@30.79 65.00@57.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b.. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*......... $54.75 @55.00 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53.25@53.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 52.25@52.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 51.25@51.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. See ase 
3.93 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 
Corn meal, yellowf ...... 
Rye flour, whitef ............- 
Rye flour, pure darkt ......... 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. 
Graham, standard, bbif .. ° 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 
Mill screenings, per ton . 
Elevator screenings, per ton... 15. 0 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40. 00@45. 00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@650.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOF COM ccceccccccsceseccecs - 80.00@50.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks + «es -@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks, 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 26 





| we a 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 2,371 39 889 230 2 
Boston ..... 761 2 360 1 eae 
Buffalo ..... 12,543 179 911 1,229 190 
Chicago -+ 19,191 2,379 6,612 417 888 
Detroit ..... 23 104 290 47 os 
Duluth ..... 18,833 oss 335 462 298 


Galveston ... 2,221 3 ees eee eee 
Indianapolis. 234 574 200 GB see 
Kansas City. 14,401 468 2,577 58 


Milwaukee... 3,223 91 1,277 67 450 
Minneapolis... 18,401 116, 2,247 1,270 893 
New Orleans. 5,598 83 ree 
Newp. News. +e bes > | ae +e 
New York... 2,283 34 1,563 1,210 150 
Omaha ..... 4,647 622 1,196 26 «6126 
Peoria ...... 10 128 649 ose eles 
Philadelphia. 2,594 26 373 135 1 
St. Louis.... 3,413 219 117 21 eee 
Toledo ...... 1,222 41 1,126 7 49 
Canals ...... 639 eee ose see eee 
Lakes ...... 902 ose eos 819 80 

Totals ....113,490 5,108 22,211 5,503 3,126 
Last year ... 14,624 1,492 16,760 3,339 4,226 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
5,978,000; rye, 779,000; barley, 266,000. De- 
creases—Oats, 53,000 bus; corn, 448,000. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 N 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2. 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 
Red spring ..... eecccces 2.16% 
Amber durum ......... 2.23% 


DUPUM .occcccccesccccce 
Red durum ......eeeeees 
Dark hard winter. osccces 
Hard winter ........- ee 
Yellow hard winter ..... 
Red winter .....-e.+e05 2.21% 
Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


$0 80 BO NO ND RO NO BO OO 
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ted): Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
Oct. 26 Oct.19 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark .... 1,359 1,913 ase 284 
No. 1 northern.10,271 7,814 ees 1,781 
No. 2 northern. 1,539 1,239 soe 1,272 
Other grades .. 5,231 4,424 wot 4,402 
Totals ....... 18,400 15,390 577 87,789 
Im 1936... cs cces 1,482 873 eas 6% 
Im 1924 ....000. 14,665 13,713 
FR DIS wc csccee 14,457 13,835 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks B rer J 





Saturday were: ict. 27 
Oct. 26 Oct. 19 1917 
Wheat, bus .- - 8,377,880 7,101,510 3,278,560 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,792 12,122 13,342 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,501 1,641 2,335 
Corn, bus ....... 38,400 126,420 9,000 
Oats, bus ...... - 468,660 761,600 1,346,000 
Barley, bus ..... 410,400 548,620 934,920 
Rye, bus ........ 115,670 171,450 436,480 
Fiaxseed, bus ... 182,400 202,070 235,170 





Shipments o— a ar by weeks end- 





ing Saturday we Oct. 27 
“Oct. 26 Oct. 19 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 748,010 664,610 741,760 
Flour, bbis ...... 629,602 645,093 434,482 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,306 11,695 14,496 
Corn, bus ....... 79,300 123,690 15,540 
Oats, bus .......1,264,200 1,620,820 811,440 
Barley, bus ..... 632,000 700,440 714,400 
Rye, bus ........ 160,080 157,550 126,350 
Flaxseed, bus ... 34,510 49,880 26,640 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 
Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22. 187@140 64% @65% 156% @158 85@94 
23. 189@142 65% @66% 157% @158% 86@95 
24. 189@142 65% @66%158 @159 85 @96 


25. 148@146 67% @68% 158 @159 86@95 
26. 145@148 65% @66% 158 @159 86@95 
28. 147@150 65% @66% 158% @159 86@94 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Oct. 27 Oct. 28 Oct. 30 
Oct. 26 Oct.19 1917 1916 1915 
116 104 1 


Corn .... wT eee 
Oats ....2,247 2,635 1,834 6,527 2,190 
Barley .. 893 996 850 618 605 
Rye ....1,270 1,693 369 539 89 
Flaxseed. 49 56 95 57 32 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Oct. 28.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
Destination— Oct. 26 Oct. 19 1917 1916 
London ,....... on 16 








Liverpool ...... is 25 17 2 
Glasgow ....... $6 5 16 1 
a Serer a es 5 00 
Bristol 12... os oe 4 4 
France ..... ° 23 40 11 75 
Belfast ..... oe 08 th - 1 
Bergen ........ en 1 16 4 
Rotterdam .... 25 ae ee 14 
Genoa .......-. 5 ee 2 o% 
Copenhagen ... 11 ar se 5 
CUBE socccsices on on ee 31 
San Domingo .. .. ar sie 4 
Other W. I’s .. .. ee ae 13 
Cen. America .. .. es ae 31 
Brasil ..ccscess ee ae oe 12 
Other 8S. A. ee ee ee 4 
QOURerW vocccccee oa ee 15 39 

Totals ....... 82 71 84 256 





Flaxseed and Products 


Flaxseed prices at Minneapolis have been 
advanced about 50c bu in the last two weeks, 
due primarily to light receipts and the in- 
sistent demand by crushers. According to 
all reports there has been heavy buying of 
linseed oil for prompt and forward shipment, 
with not enough flaxseed arriving to meet 
the requirements. Northwestern growers ap- 
parently have been more anxious to ship 
wheat and coarse grain than flaxseed. 

There is no change in the linseed oil meal 
situation. Minneapolis linseed mills are well 
situated as to orders, and prices are un- 
changed at the maximum established by the 
government, viz., $56 ton, in sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. At this price there is 
more than enough demand to absorb the 


output. 
* «* 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—  ——Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr, Track Oct. a 
Oct. 22 ...$3.50 8.560 3.52 38.50 3.50 
Oct, 23 ... 8.60 3.60 8.62% 3.60 3.60 
Oct. 24 ... 3.74 3.74 3.78% 3.76 3.75 
Oct. 256 ... 3.84 3.84 3.87% 3.85 3.84 
Oct. 26 ... 3.80 3.80 3.83% 3.81 3.80 
Oct, 28 ... 3.68 3.68 3.69 3.67 38.66% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Oct. 26, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 





eeeens. - 1,088 1,031 167 79 
Duluth .... 305 417 280 384 
Totals ........1,393 1,448 447 463 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts——, -——In store—— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 182 235 747 49 95 57 
Duluth..... 303 75 4864455 230 1,093 


325 1,150 


310 1,202 49 








Totals.... 485 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplse— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Oct. 23 .... 678 6526 697 164 1,028 840 


Oct. 24.... 396 375 648 151 882 969 
Oct, 25..... 386 334 664 506 536 945 
Oct. 26 .... 274 431 690 112 670 863 
Oct. 28 .... 157 729 667 118 1773 1,189 
Oct. 29..... 186 297 1,054 246 535 769 


Totals ..2,072 2,692 4,020 1,297 4,424 5,575 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 

olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” milis 

with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 

Jan. 1, 1918, to Oct. 19, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 

oan ane ae oe 

918 1917 1918 





Minneapolis .. aan 18,074 570 "ies 
Duluth ......+. 627 806 ess 10 
Outside mills .. 6,412 8,057 204 83 

Totals ...... 17,228 21,937 774 939 








ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 

To— To— 
Albany ........ 33.5 New York® ..... 33.6 
Baltimore ...... 31.6 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.6 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.56 Philadelphia ... 32.6 
Binghamton .... ry Philadeiphia*® .. 32.5 








Boston .......+- 5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Boston* ........ 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostont ........ 34.6 Postiand ....... 36.6 
Buffalo ......... 25.6 Portland® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ...... 41.5 
Corning ........ 81.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.6 
Elmira - 81.5 Rockland ....... 36.6 
Erie ......... 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Granad Rapids. . : 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ........+ 31.56 Scranton ....... 32.6 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca .......... 31.5 Syracuse ..... -- 81.5 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ........+.. 38.6 
Louisville ...... BE.6. ENGR cca cdvccce - 32.6 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ...... 31.5 
Mount Morris... 31.5 Chicago (local). 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12.6 


New York ...... 34.56 Wilkes- Barre . oes 82.6 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 

shipment of grain products (except flour), 

including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


Via: 








St. St. Louls Chicago Peoria 
New York ........ 0.5 40 39.5 
Boston ....eeeeees 43.8 42 41.5 
Philadelphia. eocees 38.5 38 38.5 
Pittsburgh ........ 81 30.5 30.5 
Albany .......++-. 89 39 38.5 
Syracuse ........ -- 86.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore coos 87.6 37 36.5 
Washington ° 37.5 37 36.5 
Detroit ..... 26.5 26.5 26 
Rochester ......... 86.5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ........ - 28 27.5 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ........ - 27 27 27 
Indianapolis ..... - 21.6 21.5 *21.5 
Louisville ......... 22 22 22 


*Through pub, rates. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named r-Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore ..... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 oboe 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington ... 21% 16% .... 17 aes 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Pied- 
mont, W. Va. 4 15% .... 16% 
Albany ....... 19% .... 18 
WOR 0000 cence 31% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Oct. 
26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GO. Be Te scsescce ° 286 50 81 6 
Empire ......... 737 92 58 22 
Consolidated .... 708 9 28 18 
Ogilvies ......... 714 59 112 es 
Western ......... 955 18 26 18 
Grain Growers .. 937 349 267 ce 
Fort William .... 841 205 65 8 
Eastern ......... 84 44 12 as 
Gy “Ese srbvodecws 834 310 64 9 
Can. Northern ... 976 671 349 1 
Can. Govt. ...... 537 130 97 17 
Thunder Bay .... 403 124 127 il 
*Can. Govt. ...... 6% ar eS 22 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,089 137 74 12 

Totals ........ 9,101 2,100 1,360 145 
Year Q@80 ......6. 5,862 3,463 864 271 
Receipts ......... 3,905 162 263 53 
*Receipts ........ vee ese 1 - 16 
Lake shipments.. 1,778 ese 45 38 
Rail shipments... 52 14 5 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— 

No. 1 hard ..... 


No. 1 northern. 
No. 2 northern. 
No. 3 northern. 


nn DET ELLIE 





Datal .cccosecs 
*For account of imperial government. 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 

The embargo against grain shipments from 
the interior has resulted in a strengthening 
in coarse grain prices, particularly corn. 
Corn is 10c bu higher for the week. Demand 
has improved, and choice offerings are ab- 
sorbed daily. Oats also have met with ready 
demand all week. Prices are % @ic higher. 
Rye has jumped about 2c under improved 
milling demand. Barley has been steady all 
week. At times millers are in the market for 
fair quantities, but quotations on milling 
grades are unchanged. Feed samples are 
14c bu higher for the week. 

Daily closing prices on all coarse grains 
for the week by days at Minneapolis appear 
elsewhere in this department. 
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The demand for home-milled G. R. 
flour has been steady, and with the cold 
weather now commencing, will gradually 
increase. To meet this demand a fair 
quantity of American flour has been re- 
leased. At the present time the clearances 
at the seaboard favor wheat more than 
flour, so that the stock of flour here is 
being drawn upon. Mr. Hoover, in speak- 
ing of the shipments to Europe, has not 
clearly indicated in which form the food 
is to be shipped, but has only stated that, 
as far as he could form an opinion, they 
would be on a liberal scale. 

There is no change in the price of im- 
ported flour, which is sold to bakers at 
51s 3d per 280 lbs, and to millers, for 
mixing-in purposes, at 44s 9d. Home- 
milled flour, 44s 3d. 

The long looked for concession in the 
quality of the loaf has not yet arrived, 
owing to the quality of the wheat not 
maintaining the high expectations which 
were held at one time. The splendid re- 

rt of Mr. Hoover as regards the capa- 
vilities of America being able to supply 
all the importing countries of Europe 
with cereals will in course of time bear 
fruit, and our loaf will become more nour- 
ishing. The great question is freight 
room. 

Bakers are looking forward to the time 
when they can use more strong flour, and 
are hoping that the flour next allotted by 
the commission will be of that nature. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


The demand for money has been very 
active this week and, as supplies were not 
large enough to meet it, considerable as- 
sistance had to be obtained from the Bank 
of England. The scarcity of available 
funds is chiefly due to large applications 
for three months’ treasury bills, both by 
brokers and bankers, so as to provide 
themselves with maturities convenient to 
meet the heavy demands usual in Decem- 


r. 

The general rate for short loans has 
been 3@3'4 per cent, but today, with a 
particularly strong demand for money, 
they were not obtainable under 314. Loans 
for a week, however, are still to be ob- 
tained at 3@3¥, per cent. 

Very few bank and commercial bills 
have come forward for discount this week, 
and the demand for them nas not been 
keen when they have been offered. The 
stringency of money has, naturally, ac- 
centuated the inactivity. Today the rates 
ruling for bills are as follows: three, four 
and six months’ bank bills, 34%.@ 3 9-16 
per cent; trade bills, 4@4%. The bank 
rate remains at 5 per cent. 

POST-WAR FINANCIAL SCHEME 


A handbook entitled “State Credit and 
Banking During the War and After” has 
recently been privately printed and circu- 
lated by Robert Benson, and is said to 
deserve wide publicity. Its contents in- 
clude information about German bank- 
ing, the experience of America after the 
Civil War and France’s reconstruction 
after the war of 1870, as well as very val- 
uable tables and diagrams of gold prices 
and banking statistics from 1895 to 1917. 

It also contains a proposal for a central 
loan institution, to act as a sort of pawn- 
shop for government securities, to liquefy 
war loans, to assist banks to unload their 
investments in war loans, to create a broad 
and free market and to maintain the credit 
of consols. 


Under the scheme which Mr. Benson 
outlines, the institution should have a 
capital of £100,000,000, of which 5 per 
cent should be called up and the rest held 
as a reserve liability by the clearing banks. 
His aim is to secure freedom of the mone 
market much in the same way as the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has done for bank- 
ing in America. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 23 

For both home and imported flour the 
demand is steady. Imported flour is 
priced at 51s@51s 3d per 280 lbs, while 
the straight-run G. R. flour is sold at 
44s 3d. 

In Edinburgh the sale of flour was 
quietly steady, home-milled being sold at 
the regulation price of 44s 3d per 280 Ibs. 
The millers of the district have been 
cheered by the report that a considerable 
quantity of American winter wheat is be- 
ing brought forward by the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies, to arrive at 
Leith. 

A meeting of Scottish merchants and 
dealers in feedingstuffs was held in Edin- 
burgh to consider the desirability of ap- 
proaching the food controller with the 
view of securing a larger share of the oat 
crop for feeding purposes. A resolution 
was unanimously carried to that effect. 
It was stated at the meeting that, not- 
withstanding the huge crop of home oats 
being harvested in Scotland, little, if any, 
would be available for feeding purposes 
there. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 23 

For seven days in succession we have 
had but little sunshine, with heavy rains 
and cold winds. At one period rain fell 
for 20 hours and, although farmers strug- 
gled to get occasional fields, that had al- 
ready been cut, into the barn, the amount 
harvested has been very small. 

Ireland has had the, worst weather of 
the United Kingdom during the month of 
September. Very little wheat has been 
reaped, low-lying lands are under water, 
and a good deal of damage has been done 
to all classes of root crops. 

The flour trade proceeds in a normal 
way. Millers are grinding a fair quantity 
of wheat, and the demand is d. Im- 
porters are getting the usual distribution 
of flour, and complaints generally among 
bakers and the public are conspicuous by 
their absence. The demand for bread is 
good, and the quality better than at any 
period since the present mixture and per- 
centage came into force. 

It appears that the government order 
allowing country mills to grind the whole 
wheat berry does not refer to those grind- 
ing over about two bags per hour, but only 
to small country water mills. There is 
no wholemeal or wheatmeal, however, of- 
fering at present, made from this year’s 
Irish wheat, owing to the damp weather 
and the consequently delayed harvest. 

The following are the prices of flour: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack dis- 
count; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d 
per sack discount for cash in seven days, 
or one month net. The government is 
charging 49s 9d net, cash, for imported 
flour for mixing in. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is still in brisk demand. Old 
medium cut is fetching about £36 per ton, 
despite the fact that some of it is not 
what, one might call a brilliant quality. 
Some Irish flake has been offered at close 
to £40 per ton in packets, but the quantity 
is insignificant. 

_ MILLFEED 

Mill offals are in good demand, and the 
supply has, if anything, improved. Mill- 
ers are now having plentiful supplies of 
wheat, and a good demand for flour. The 





price is unchanged at £13 ae ton ex- 
mill. Meals ground from wheat screen- 
ings and damaged grain are in fairly 
good supply, but millers are able to get as 
nigh as £27@28 per ton for anything suit- 
able for pig feeding. 

Cotton cakes are still being released 
against priority certificates, but the 
amount available is out of all proportion 


to the demand, the increased interest be- - 


ing due no doubt to the continual wet 
weather and damp grass forcing farmers 
to use more cotton cakes and meals of 
that class. Some little plate corn has 
arrived in Belfast during the week, but 
none of it has been released for cattle- 
feeding, human consumption being its 
destination. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dotutrn, Minn., Oct. 28.—Quiet con- 
ditions continue in the flour market, last 
week bringing no change in demand or 
business. Outside buyers hold off and a 
large part of them seem to have loaded 
up with southwestern flour during the 
early. summer, and are not in need of 
further supplies at present. Last week’s 
business consisted mostly of car and part 
car lots, and the daily demand was of a 
hand-to-mouth order. 

The durum flour trade took on supplies 
in a limited way, new commitments be- 
ing confined to car lots or mixed cars. 
Buyers continue to limit their purchases 
to actual needs. 

Business in rye flour was of the same 
restricted and slow sort that has pre- 
vailed for some time. The trade seems 
to be content to come into the market 
often, taking small lots at a time, rather 
than to anticipate wants for any time 
ahead. Mill quotations are unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
24,335 bbls of flour, or 68 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 28,475, or 79 per cent, the 
previous week, and 22,390, or 62 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Mills report everybody asking for mill- 
feed, with the demand remaining unfilled 
because they have not enough to offer. 
Mills are closely sold up. 


NOTES 


C. M. Harrington and George Gackle, 
Minneapolis grain men, visited the Duluth 
market last week. 

Boat shipments of rye last week 
brought elevator stocks down to 300,000 
bus. It was for delivery at Buffalo. 


William F. Laux, Duluth representa- 
tive of the Tenney Uo., was married last 
week to Miss Ruth Van Beeck, of Min- 
neapolis. 

The decrease in wheat stock last week 
was shown as 685,000 bus. It should have 
been 1,435,000, as 750,000 bus, that were 
shipped late, did not appear in outload- 
ings, or taken from elevator supplies. 


Rye and barley futures lagged the past 
week, interest being light and trading in- 
active. Cash rye is steady at the previous 
figure, $1.61 for No. 2. Cash barley is 
le up from a week ago; oats are 3c higher. 


A load of selling orders for flaxseed 
accumulated over. Sunday were. thrown 
into the pit this morning, knocking the 
props from under the market. In the 
unloading process of a few minutes, price 
breaks extended up to 14c. 

Receipts of wheat from Aug. 1 to date 
have been 41,587,000 bus, against 8,690,- 
000 a year a Shipments were 21,332,- 
000 bus, against 5,256,000. Receipts of 
all grains and flaxseed have been 48,- 
159, bus, against 18,077,000 a year ago. 

Wheat loaded out and not yet reported 
by elevators from their stocks aggregates 
about 750,000 bus, and coarse grains 
288,000. Loading into vessels has come 
to a halt temporarily, only a boat or two 


being under elevator spouts Sunday or 
today. 

Complaints are coming from the coun- 
try that the obtaining of a permit from 
the grain control committee to ship grain 
from the country does not mean that it 
can be shipped. The cars do not always 
follow the permit, and much dissatisfac- 
tion is thereby created. 

EK. Rheinberger, Duluth representative 
of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, received 
from his brother, Sergeant Max Rhein- 
berger, who is in France, some samples 
of flaxseed grown in that country. It 
resembles Argentine or Indian seed, and 
is strong in oil content. 

W. W. Ferguson, Canadian inspector 
of customs, who has been stationed here 
for a number of years in connection with 
the handling of Canadian grain in bond, 
has been transferred to Ottawa. The vol- 
ume of grain moving here has fallen off 
so as to not warrant the keeping of a man 
here to care for it. 

The grain control committee at Duluth 
has placed the Duluth market on the in- 
dividual permit system that prevails else- 
where in the country. The rule became 
effective at midnight, Oct. 25. Few boats 
will be available for the next week, and 
with the volume of grain headed this 
way the elevators bid fair to be choked. 
Flaxseed and screenings were included in 
the grains requiring permits. Hitherto 
they have been excluded. 

F. G. Carson. 





Cottonseed Meal Should be Labeled 

Cottonseed meal in sacks of uniform 
size should be marked with the net weight, 
according to a statement issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bureau of Chemistry. Cottonseed 
meal and other feeds in sacks of uniform 
size are regarded as food in package form 
within the meaning of section 8 of the 
food and drugs act, paragraph 3, in the 
case of food, and should bear a plain and 
conspicuous statement of the net weight 
of the contents. This statement may be 
made by means of a stencil on the sack 
or by the use of a tag, if firmly affixed, 

rovided in either case that the statement 
is plain and conspicuous. 





Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been r 
ported for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 
Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Colo 
“Goldgreen”; No. 110,698. Owner, Denve! 
Used on alfalfa meal. 


“Yorksota”; No. 112,808. Owner, W. P 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York Cit) 
Used on wheat r. 


Head of horse; No. 112,474. Owner, Inter 
national Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis. Used 
on horse feed. : 

“Green Leaf,” and figure of a leaf; No. 
102,641. Owner, Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Wash. Used on wheat flour. 

Mule (head of); No. 108,226. 
gar-Morgan Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
stock feed. 

“Limited”; No. 112,289. Owner, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Used on wheat 
flour. 

Panel, circles, design; No. 112,470. Owne! 
International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis 
Used on poultry feed and hog feed. 

Panel, circles, design; No. 112,471. Owner’. 
International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis 
Used on dairy feed. 


Exports for Week Ending Oct. 19, 1918 


Owner, Ed- 
Used on 








Wheat Fiour Oats 

From— bus bbis bus 
New York ........++ 988,000 31,000 181,000 
Baltimore ......... 1,379,000 ....- 26,000 
Newport News ..... 57,000 40,000 82,000 
Totals, week .... 2,425,000 71,000 289,000 
Previous week ..... 4,049,000 45,000 613,000 
United Kingdom ... 525,000 30,000 eee 
Continent .....++6. 1,900,000 41,000 .-- ad 
Totals ....eeevees 2,425,000 71,000 289,000 





Summary of U, 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 
Oct. 19, 1918 last yea! 


Wheat, bus ........- 22,410,000 23,732,000 
Shete uae Spabe sueae 1,092,000 1,842,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 27,322,000 $2,021, 0 
Corn, bus ....+.+-++> 2,191,000 eee ee’ 
Oats, bus .......-++> 13,368,000 36,375,0 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED AT ONCE—TWO FIRST-CLASS 
second millers; steady work and good sal- 
ary for the right men. Address Crookston 
Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 





WANTED AT ONCE—A GOOD MILLER TO 
take care of our 60-bbi mill; wages $125 per 
month; steady position. Address Herreid 
Milling Co., Herreid, 8. D. 





A LARGE MILL IN THE CENTRAL WEST 
wants an experienced millwright who also 
is an experienced miller; permanent posi- 
tion, Address 1656, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





CHEMIST WANTED— 
We have an opening for a 
chemist familiar with starch 
manufacturing, oil extraction 
and refining. Address Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 





WANTED—A MINNEAPOLIS MILL RE- 
quires the services of an experienced, high- 
class flour salesman for western portion of 
New York state, who is acquainted with 
and capable of handling large buyers; ap- 
plicant must be aggressive and reliable; 
outline fully your qualifications and ex- 
perience in first letter; all applications will 
be considered strictly confidential. Address 
1681, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED, Pennsylvania 
Salesman—Aggressive cen- 
tral Kansas mill with well 
established trade in eastern 
half of Pennsylvania has 
opening for a first-class, hi 
grade salesman to cover that 
territory; acquaintance with 
buyers in that field is almost 
essential and the right man 
must have a record without 
any holes in it; compensation 
on basis of either salary or 
salary and commission; if the 
right man shows up we will 
have no difficulty in reaching 
a satisfactory working basis. 
Address “Southwestern 
Mill,” care The Northwestern 
Miller, 16 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH 
well established business has opening for 
Sales-manager who can demonstrate by 
previous experience, ability to handle sales- 
men and intensify distribution in estab- 
lished territory as well as open new fields; 
must be energetic, resourceful and willing 
to meet the need as i d ds; 
flour experience not absolutely essential; 
give references, experience in detail, age 
and salary expected; none who does not 
have proven record of success need apply. 
Address 1690, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—BOOKKEEPER WITH FLOUR 
mill experience, one competent to make 
Food Administration reports, by large in- 
terior mill in good-sized city in Minnesota. 
Address 1682, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FLOUR PACKER ABLE TO 
keep up the run of flour and feed in a 
150-bbl mill; one that is able to take night 
run if occasion arises; must have milling 
experience; good wages and steady job for 
the right man. Britton Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co., Britton, 8. D. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILL-MANAGER IN THE PACIFIC 
Northwest; 11 years’ experience as man- 
ager of Kansas mill; can give highest ref- 
erences. Address Northwestern Miller, 813 
Arctic Building, Seattle, Wash. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, 10 YEARS’ FLOUR 
mill and railroad experience; competent, 
temperate; married, class 4 in draft; best 
references, including last employer. Ad- 
dress 1685, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill of 600 to 2,000 bbis capacity, by a 
man 45 years of age; 20 years’ experience; 
at present second; best references; hard 
wheat mill preferred. Address G, B. K., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES- 
man acquainted with the New England 
trade with flour mill making high-grade 
goods and in a position to take care of 
large volume of business. Address ‘‘X,” 
care Northwestern Miller, New York City. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
general acquaintance throughout eastern 
Pennsylvania, eastern and central New 
York, desires Kansas mill account, commis- 
sion basis; must be live wires; exceptional 
record; highest references. Address 1652, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER’S POSITION WANTED IN 
any size mill up to 600 bbis; am now hold- 
ing head miller’s position in 600-bbl mill 
and getting results; above draft age; can- 
not consider less than $175 per month; 
change account family reasons. Address 
1660, care Northwestefn Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


YOUNG WOMAN, STENOGRAPHER-SEC- 
retary, experienced in general milling busi- 
ness, capable of taking charge of corre- 
spondence, billing, invoicing, etc., desires 
Position with good mill; Northwest loca- 
tion preferred. What is your proposition? 
Address 1675, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN SEEKS POSITION 
with progressive, up-to-date concern; 10 
years’ experience; especially strong with 
car-lot bakery trade; have handled sales- 
men in Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska; will 
consider any territory. Address R. 8. Rayn, 
Apt. 11, Kingsborough, 26th and Dodge, 
Omaha, Neb. 


























AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT 
manager, or sales-manager, by 
man in the forties; has thorough 
knowledge of the milling busi- 
ness in all its branches, is active, 
aggressive and thoroughly reli- 
able; knows how to operate a 
plant along economical lines, and 
where to market its products to 
best advantage; will guarantee 
results if physical condition and 
location of mill is reasonably 
good; has filled executive posi- 
tions with mills ranging in ca- 
pacity from 200 to 3,000 bbis, for 
the past 18 years, including hard 
and soft as well as spring wheat; 
health and habits good; em- 
ployed, but desire to make a 
change; first-class references. 
Address 477, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





OPEN FOR POSITION—EXPERIENCED 
ill, grain and traffic man open for execu- 
tive position, either sales, grain or traffic; 
15 years’ experience, both detail and execu- 
tive, buying, selling and traffic matters; 
live, aggressive, ambitious; exceptional 
references as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress 1674, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILL MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience as manager of 600-bbl southwest- 
ern mill is open for a new connection; fully 
acquainted with every department of the 
busi and p wide acquaintance in 
the flour trade; disposed to take some in- 
terest in fair-sized mill but not open for 
promotion proposition or broken-down con- 
cern; best references as to ability and 
character. Address 479, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER OR 
superintendent of medium size mill in the 
Northwest by an American 43 years of age, 
married, temperate, life experience at mill- 
ing, and also have some knowledge of 
millwrighting; am now employed, but as 
one of the firm is a practical man could 
probably make arrangements for an im- 
mediate ch it ry; salary $2,400 
to $3,000, according to conditions and re- 
sponsibilities expected; for references and 
further information address Box 1, Belle 
Fourche, 8. D. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 


sires situation with eastern broker or mill 
in eastern city or will take mill’s account 
in New York, Philadelphia or Boston on 
commission basis; advertiser is draft ex- 
empt; understands the milling of hard and 
soft wheat, rye and coarse grains; univer- 
sity graduate and food chemist; has excel- 
lent record and can furnish good refer- 
ences; has sold all classes of grocery and 
bakery trade; formerly in charge of dis- 
trict employing several other flour sales- 
men; in reply please state territory. Ad- 
dress 1687, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 


—Up to date, running full time, 150-bb! 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—WATER POWER MILL, 30- 


bbl capacity; good, well located, running 
full capacity; output absorbed from mill 
door by surrounding territory; good home, 
36 acres; real opportunity for right party; 
reasonable terms. Address 1684, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE, OR LEASE TO PRACTICAL 


miller who will take equity in property, a 
100-bbl modern mill in central Minnesota; 
steam power; surrounding territory absorbs 
output; good home and 365 acres of ground; 
splendid opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress 1639, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ONE 26 H-P OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE ON 


skids, type G; manufactured by Reliance 
Engineering Co., Lansing, Mich. Inquire 
Tracy, Chapman & Tracy, Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





FOR SALE—ONE STAND 30x9 ROLLS, SIX 
24x9, three 20x6, one 16x9, one 16x6, all 
double stands; two flour packers; three 
feed packers; eight centrifugals; four puri- 
fiers; one Hagenmacher plansifter; one 
Universal sifter; four dust collectors; seven 
Cyclones; shafting, bearings, pulleys, belt- 
ing (one belt 18 in wide, double leather); 
spouting and air trunking; two lines of 
elevators, complete, etc. W. Weaver, Ken- 
sington, Minn, 


413 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 


gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barna 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. yd 





FOR SALE—MILL MACHINERY, INCLUD- 


ing rolls, reels, separators, packers, in fact, . 
every type of equipment for a spring wheat 
and rye mill of 200 bbis capacity; the ma- 
chinery is being offered for sale due to the 
mill owners retiring from business; a com- 
plete list will be mailed upon application. 
Address ‘“‘Wisconsin Miller,” care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill, 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED—5 H-P SINGLE PHASE MOTOR 
in exchange for 5 h-p, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
Fort Wayne motor. Address Central Roller 
Mills Co., Ida Grove, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 
plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C. R. IL. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M. & St. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited. For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C, 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Bxchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








. ° The only modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
millers of America. 
copy, $3.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











best class of trade. 


politan district. 


only). 


Address 1686 


Territorial SalesmenW anted 


In connection with reorganization and expansion of its sell- 
ing arrangements, a large southwestern milling company has 
the below described openings for territorial salesmen. 
of 2,000 barrels daily capacity located in the best hard wheat 
district of Kansas and makes an especially good flour for the 
Salesmen are placed on a definite guar- 
antee payment basis with exceptional opportunity to make 
large earnings through commissions on excess sales. 


To receive attention applications must give full particulars,’ 
references and present trade connection. 


(1) For a territory made up of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the Carolinas. 


(2) Pennsylvania, with some attention 
to Delaware and New Jersey. 


(3) New England. 
(4) New York state outside of metro- 


(5) City of Philadelphia (city trade 
These territorial divisions are not arbitrary and change 


might be made to accommodate a proved man with trade ac- 
quaintance not in harmony with the division suggested. 


Care Northwestern Miller, 
231 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mill is 
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Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


FEED FOR SALE 


Just starting new mill at large original source of grain sup- 
ply and will have for sale 
Mill Feeds 
Barley Feed Rye Feed 
Ground Screenings Corn Feed 
Whole Barley Feed 


Also Standard White Choice Spring Wheat Flour, Barley, 
Rye, Oat and Corn Flour and Meal. 100 per cent pure 
Whole Wheat and Graham Flour and Corn Meal. 


KENSINGTON MILLS, INC., Kensington, Minn. 
WM. T. COE, President and General Manager 


The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting & Env te eaetoomon 
Engineering Co., Kansas City, M 


Oat Feed 


B BUY MORE Ba 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 





For Sale at a Bargain 


One 60-inch American Blower Co, 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


C. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








Estabrook oe = . : re 
equality with the 
Laboratory {igect mills in 
Service the world. 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


or selling . 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 

Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 


Mortise Wheels, of 


Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine molding, 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Etc. 


thus insuring uniform 

tooth spacing, true rims 

and smooth running 

with high efficiency. 

Teeth of both mortise 

4 ; wheel and pinion fin- 
ished by accurate gear cutting machinery. 
Designers and builders of water wheel harness. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. yZiSs=4, CHICAGO 


Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 
711 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 


The. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 





